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OLD    BOSTOI:^. 


THE  story  of  Old  Boston  can  never  be  worn  thread- 
bare, although  it  has  been  told  so  often.  It  presents 
no  new  facts ;  the  lanes  and  alleys  of  this  ancient  town 
are  almost  as  well  known  as  the  walks  around  the  State 
House  or  the  old  City  Hall.  One  can  almost  see  the 
quaint  old  houses  at  the  North  End,  with  their  pretty 
gardens  at  the  side,  wherein  our  ancestors  took  so  much 
pride  and  comfort ;  every  foot  of  the  old  streets  and  noble 
Common  has  been  tramped  over  and  over  where  once 
were  the  footprints  of  the  Puritans.  No,  there  is  nothing 
new  in  this  subject ;  everything  is  old  and  moss-covered. 
But  what  is  there  that  appeals  with  greater  sympathy  to 
the  heart  of  the  Bostonian  of  to-day  than  the  places  where 
our  fathers  lived,  died  and  were  buried?  What  better, 
purer  and  nobler  thoughts  can  possibly  pass  through  our 
minds  than  those  which  tell  of  the  trials  of  that  band  of 
Puritans  who  asked  only  "  for  freedom  to  worship  God  "? 

No  one  can  doubt  that  our  Puritan  forefathers  had  much 
to  contend  with  after  leaving  their  native  land  and  every- 
thing they  held  dear.  After  suffering  the  most  dreadful 
privations  upon  the  ocean,  they  planted  themselves  on  our 
wild  and  rugged  shores,  to  seek  that  liberty  of  conscience 
they  could  not  enjoy  at  home. 

The  ways  in  which  they  made  laws  and  punished  offenders 
are  quite  interesting,  even  at  this  late  day,  when  more 
than  two  centuries  and  a  half  have  rolled  over  the  heads 
of  a  rather  singular  people  and  their  descendants.  The 
Puritans  were  not  all  godly  men  in  those  early  days,  as  is 
instanced  by  the  recorded  fact  that  in  1632,  only  two  years 
after  the  settlement  of  Boston,  the  most  notorious  thief  in 
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Massachusetts  was  sentenced  to  lose  all  his  estate,  out  of 
which  was  to  be  paid  a  double  amount  for  whatever  he  had 
stolen.  He  was  then  to  be  whipped,  then  bound  out  for 
three  years,  and  after  that  "  io  he  dealt  with  as  the  court 
may  direct.''  This  may  be  called  pretty  hard  sledding 
even  for  a  criminal.  Later  on  it  was  ordered  that  every 
inhabitant  having  any  of  John  Reeves's  and  Ludowick 
Muggleton's  books  who  would  not  bring  or  send  them 
to  the  nearest  magistrate  should  forfeit  ten  pounds,  and 
when  found  the  books  were  to  be  burned  in  the  market- 
place in  Boston  on  the  next  lecture  day  (Thursday)  by 
the  common  executioner.  The  Muggletonians,  as  they 
were  called  after  the  aforesaid  Ludowick,  who  was  a 
"tailor  by  trade,"  became  a  very  notorious  sect  in 
England  about  1650,  the  members  of  which  believed  that 
God  the  Father,  leaving  the  government  of  heaven  to 
Elias,  came  down  and  suffered  death  in  a  human  form, 
and  Reeves  and  Muggleton  asserted  that  they  were  the 
two  last  witnesses  of  God  who  should  appear  at  the  end 
of  the  world,  according  to  the  third  verse  of  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  Revelation  :  ' '  And  I  will  give  power  unto  my 
two  witnesses,  and  they  shall  prophesy  a  thousand  two 
hundred  and  threescore  days,  clothed  in  sackcloth." 
These  witnesses  were  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  by  Ezekiel 
the  prophet  in  his  thirty-seventh  chapter,  to  which  my 
Bible  readers  are  respectfully  but  earnestly  referred. 

The  Puritans  could  not  and  would  not  stand  such  a 
nonsensical  belief,  and  they  "went  for"  the  Muggle- 
tonians tooth  and  nail  and  drove  them  no  one  knows 
where  ;  and  they  seemed  to  have  disappeared  from  Boston, 
although  it  is  supposed  that  the  sect  existed  until  within 
a  comparatively  few  years.  There  may  be  some  of  them 
roaming  about  now  for  aught  one  can  tell. 

In  1658  our  forefathers  began  to  have  trouble  with  the 
Quakers,  and  three  of  that  sect,  Copeland,  Holden  and 
Rouse,  who  were  probably  as  good,  law-abiding  persons  as 
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their  enemies,  were  deprived  of  their  right  cars  by  the 
hangman  of  Boston,  and  two  years  later  four  suffered 
death  on  account  of  their  disbelief  in  the  Puritanical  cant 
of  the  day.  The  Quakers,  or  Society  of  Friends,  have 
been  a  fertile  source  of  persecution  in  England,  and 
especially,  too,  in  this  good  old  town  of  Boston.  This 
sect  was  founded  about  1646,  by  George  Fox,  who  dis- 
carded all  religious  ordinances,  and  believed  in  a  purity  of 
life  as  perfect  as  could  be,  and  using  thee  and  thou  for 
you,  and  wearing  garbs  of  great  plainness.  The  name 
''Quakers"  was  given  to  them  in  1650  by  a  justice  of 
Derby,  England,  because  Fox,  their  founder,  admonished 
him  and  those  present  ' '  to  quake  at  the  word  of  the 
Lord."  It  is  said  by  the  historian  that  the  first  Friends 
who  arrived  in  Boston  were  women,  and  that  in  addition 
to  being  cruelly  scourged,  their  ears  were  cut  off,  for  what 
would  these  poor  women  want  of  ears?  The  old  Puritans 
simply  followed  in  this  respect  the  dreadful  punishment 
inflicted  upon  Friends  by  Englishmen.  It  was  stated  in 
Parliament  in  1659  that  two  thousand  Quakers  had  endured 
untold  punishments  in  Newgate ;  and  in  the  year  1664 
fifty-five  out  of  one  hundred  were  sentenced  for  obstruct- 
ing religion,  probably,  and  shipped  over  to  this  country. 
One  account  says  that  the  masters  of  vessels  refused  for 
some  months  to  carry  them,  which  refusal  led  to  an 
embargo  laid  by  government  upon  all  West  India  ships. 
It  is  probable  that  these  ships  used  to  touch  here  for 
provisions  and  cargoes.  The  Friends  were  neither  allowed 
to  walk  on  board,  nor  would  the  sailors  hoist  them  on, 
and  so  matters  remained  until,  in  1665,  a  vessel  finally 
sailed  with  the  prisoners,  which  vessel  was  soon  after 
captured  by  the  Dutch,  who  liberated  twenty-eight  of  the 
original  fifty-five,  the  rest  having  died  of  the  plague. 

Let  us  return  to  Mary  Fisher  and  Ann  Austin,  who 
were  the  first  of  the  Quaker  faith  to  arrive  in  Boston, 
on  June  5,   1656,  and  who  were   doubtless  the   women 
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alluded  to  by  the  historian.  As  soon  as  the  town  authori- 
ties heard  of  their  being  on  board  an  incoming  vessel  in 
the  harbor,  they  went  down  and  made  prisoners  of  these 
two  poor,  quiet  women,  and  afterward  put  them  in  jail  in 
this  town,  and  the  books  they  brought  with  them,  after 
having  been  stolen  by  the  austere  men  in  charge,  were 
publicly  burned.  There  was  in  the  town  at  that  time  one, 
Nicholas  Upshall,  an  old  man,  but  a  pious  and  sincere 
Christian,  who  applied  to  the  jailer  for  leave  to  furnish 
the  poor  prisoners  with  food,  and  it  is  recorded  that  he 
even  went  so  far  as  to  pay  five  shillings  per  week  for  that 
privilege,  probably  to  the  jailer ;  but  his  kindness  of  heart 
cost  him  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds,  and  a  sentence  of  banish- 
ment was  passed  upon  him.  This  truly  good  man,  it  is 
said,  \ya8  possessed  of  a  large  estate  on  Richmond  Street, 
besides  being  a  church  member  and  a  freeman.  So,  to 
avoid  unjust  and  cruel  punishment,  he  fled  to  Plymouth, 
where  he  remained  till  1662,  in  which  year  his  sentence 
seems  to  have  been  annulled.  He  returned  at  once  to 
Boston,  and  prepared  a  room  in  his  house  for  the  use  of 
the  Friends.  But  our  sanctimonious  Puritans  still  made 
laws  against  them  should  they  appear  within  this  jurisdic- 
tion,—  such  laws  as  fines,  public  whippings  and  imprison- 
ment, which  were  soon  followed  by  another  law  decreeing 
a  forfeit  of  one  ear  for  a  first  offense,  and  another  ear 
for  a  second. 

This  good  old  man,  Nicholas  Upshall,  came  over  in 
1630,  and  was  therefore  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
colonists ;  in  1637  he  had  the  proud  distinction  of  being 
a  member  of  the  Artillery  Company.  He  owned  from 
Hanover  Street  to  the  water  on  the  northeast  side  of 
Richmond  Street,  and  at  his  death,  at  a  very  advanced 
age,  in  1666,  left  his  estate  to  his  two  daughters.  If 
any  one  ever  deserved  to  have  his  humanity  recognized 
by  a  monument  of  brass,  were  his  last  resting-place 
known,  it  is  the  aged  Christian  Nicholas  Upshall ;  and  on 
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it  should  be  placed  the  words  of  our  Saviour  in  the 
parable  according  to  Matthew  xxv.  :  "And  the  King 
shall  answer  and  say  unto  them,  Verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these 
my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

But  the  persecutors  of  the  Quakers  still  went  on  per- 
secuting like  madmen.  An  old  writer  says:  "Having 
left  their  own  homes  on  account  of  the  severe  persecutions 
by  the  English  Church,  it  would  rationally  be  supposed 
that  similar  movements  among  any  conscientious  class  of 
God's  worshipers  would  be  kindly  dealt  with  ;  but  instead 
of  a  holy  and  kind  feeling  toward  those  similarly  situated, 
they  ordered  some  of  the  Quakers  to  he  sold  for  slaves 
for  the  payment  of  the  fines  inflicted  upon  them  for  being 
the  followers  of  George  Fox."  This  severity  had  a  con- 
trary effect  to  what  our  old  Puritans  imagined,  for  the 
Friends  increased  their  number,  some  of  the  Puritan 
families  going  over  to  them  and  embracing  their  religious 
creed.  At  last  the  conduct  of  our  dear  old  forefathers 
became  so  unbearable  and  unwarranted  by  the  Crown  that 
the  Friends  complained  to  the  king,  who  ordered  that  no 
further  execution  of  Quakers  should  ever  after  take  place. 

The  first  meeting  of  Friends  in  Boston  was  on  May  4, 
1664,  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Wanton ;  but  the  authorities 
hearing  of  it  issued  a  warrant  to  seize  the  preacher  and 
report  the  names  of  the  congregation  to  the  governor, 
but  those  in  charge  did  not  seem  to  be  successful  on  that 
occasion.  On  the  9th  of  August,  1675,  twelve  men  and 
two  women  were  apprehended  at  their  place  of  worship, 
the  location  of  which  is  apparently  unknown,  twelve  of 
whom  were  publicly  whipped ;  and  at  the  next  meeting 
fifteen  were  caught  red-handed  —  if  such  a  term  can  be 
applied  to  a  religious  belief — and  publicly  whipped,  which 
number  included  three  women.  Just  think  of  it !  Three  of 
the  most  precious  of  God's  creatures  stripped  to  the  public 
gaze  and  lashed  because  they  could  not  believe  in  the  mis- 
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taken  notions  of  the  Puritans  !  These  cruel  punishments 
toward  a  peaceful  people  drove  some  of  them  almost,  if 
not  quite,  to  frenzy.  One,  Alexander  Coleman,  went  into 
one  of  the  old  Puritan  meeting-houses  in  a  bloody  coat; 
also  Thomas  Newhouse  followed  with  a  couple  of  large 
glass  bottles,  and,  smashing  them  together,  cried  out : 
'■'•Thus  will  the  Lord  break  you  in  pieces!"  to  the  utter 
consternation  of  the  assembled  worshipers.  If  anything 
could  have  created  a  scare,  surely  there  was  ample  material 
in  a  bloody  coat  and  two  old  bottles. 

Under  the  new  charter  granted  in  the  days  of  Sir 
Edmund  Andros,  the  Episcopalians,  Quakers  and  Baptists 
seemed  to  have  been  placed  on  rather  better  ground  than 
their  neighbors,  the  old  austere  Puritans.  In  1692  these 
three  sects  were,  under  certain  circumstances,  exempted 
from  taxation,  but  wherefore  does  not  appear  in  the 
record  before  me.  In  1694  the  Quakers  owned  a  lot  of 
land  on  Brattle  Street  and  thereon  built  a  brick  house  of 
worship.  There  they  continued  to  meet  until  the  Spirit 
moved  them  to  say  something,  until  1708,  when  it  was 
thought  best  to  sell  the  meeting-house  and  build  a  new 
one  of  wood  and  of  small  dimensions,  which  they  were 
not  permitted  to  do ;  so  they  built  one  of  brick  on 
Congress  Street,  where  the  Transcript  and  Gazette  offices 
stood  for  so  many  years. 

This  building  was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1760. 
The  Friends  were  never  very  numerous  in  this  old  town, 
more  shame  to  that  diabolical  Puritanic  spirit  which 
caused  them  to  go  forth  from  persecutions  to  which  some 
of  those  of  the  early  Christian  martyrs  were  but  as  child's 
play ;  for  certainly  being  thrown  to  a  lion  and  devoured 
was  as  nothing  to  losing  one's  ears  and  being  whipped 
before  the  public  gaze  of  the  idle  and  dissolute. 

In  1774  there  were  said  to  be  but  eleven  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  this  town,  and  probably  at  this  day  not 
many  remain.     In  1827  their  property  in  Congress  Street 
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was  sold,  and  the  bodies  of  the  silent  worshipers,  which 
had  remained  for  years  in  their  cemetery,  were  removed 
to  Lynn.  Soon  after  a  Friends'  meeting-house  was  built 
in  Milton  Place,  off  Federal  Street,  of  which  not  a  relic 
now  remains,  but  our  city  directory  of  1891  gives  us  as 
a  place  of  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends  a  room  in 
Wesleyan  Hall  on  Bromfield  Street.  Enough  of  the 
devil  of  Puritanism  and  all  his  works. 

William  Blaxton,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  written, 
Blackstone,  was  the  first  Englishman  known  to  have  set 
foot  and  resided  on  the  peninsula  of  Boston,  and,  from 
the  latter  circumstance  only,  claimed  most  of  the  land. 
He  pitched  his  tent,  or  whatever  he  lived  in,  on  the 
western  side,  or  what  is  now  known  as  the  West  End,  of 
the  town,  which  then  bore  the  name  of  Shawmut.  He 
belonged  originally  to  the  Charlestown  settlement,  from 
which  he  seems  to  have  seceded,  and  finding  near  his  new 
location  excellent  springs  of  water,  with  which  to  this 
day  Beacon  Hill  abounds,  he  communicated  the  fact  to 
Governor  Winthrop,  and  urged  him  to  remove  hither, 
for  the  people  of  Charlestown  were  suffering  terribly 
from  the  lack  of  water,  one  of  nature's  grandest  offerings. 
So  Winthrop  came  over  and  Boston  began  to  be  settled. 
To  a  retired  Episcopal  clergyman  this  city  to-day,  in  a 
certain  way,  owes  its  origin.  Mr.  Blackstone  was  admitted 
a  freeman  before  the  law  restricted  the  privilege  to  church 
members  of  the  Puritan  faith.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
a  man  of  great  learning,  of  fine  and  generous  sentiments, 
but  somewhat  queer  and  eccentric.  He  lived  in  this 
ancient  town  about  nine  or  ten  years,  but  being  an 
ordained  Episcopal  clergyman  he  did  not  seem  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  his  neighbors,  owing,  doubtless,  to  their 
stern  religious  belief.  He  never  would  join  in  any  church 
or  meeting-house  here,  saying,  "I  came  from  England 
because  I  did  not  like  the  Lord  Bishops,  but  I  cannot 
join  with  you  because  I  would  not  be  under  the  Lord 
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Brethren."  He  removed  away  from  Boston  to  Cumber- 
land, in  Rhode  Island,  where  he  built  a  house  and  received 
the  credit  of  raising  the  first  orchard  wherein  grew  the 
first  yellow  sweeting  apple.  He  occasionally,  however, 
visited  Boston,  and  when  he  became  aged  and  could  not 
walk  a  great  deal,  he  rode  into  town  on  a  bull,  which  he 
had  trained  to  carry  him.  He  died  in  1675  ;  and  this 
excellent,  worthy  man,  who  first  discovered  the  beautiful 
springs  of  water,  without  which  men  and  cattle  and  the 
birds  of  the  air  and  all  creeping  things  cannot  exist,  and 
invited  over  to  our  peninsula  an  almost  dying  settlement, 
turned  his  weary  steps  from  the  town  of  which  he  was  in 
one  sense  the  founder,  annoyed  by  his  Puritanical  neigh- 
bors because  of  his  disbelief  in  their  tenets.  He  now 
lies  buried  at  Study  Hill,  R.I.,  where  nothing  save  a  flat 
stone  over  his  grave  marked  for  a  long  time  the  place  of 
his  burial.  Boston  has  honored  him  with  the  name  of 
one  of  its  squares. 

What  a  shaking  and  pounding  one  would  like  to  give 
these  old  forefathers  of  ours  for  their  attempts  to  stifle 
the  only  living  force  within  man,  —  conscience.  The 
heart  beats,  to  be  sure,  and  the  blood  circulates  and  will 
until  Azrael  —  he  who  is  the  last  to  die  —  fulfils  his 
mission.  But  conscience,  which,  as  the  immortal  bard 
says,  "  hangs  about  the  neck  of  our  hearts,"  and  is  made 
up  of  "dangers,  doubts,  fears  and  despairs,"  cannot  be 
stifled  even  though  the  blood  cease  to  circulate  and  the 
heart  cease  to  beat.  The  conscience  of  men  has  made 
the  world  what  it  is,  and  as  long  as  the  world  lives  and 
moves,  the  thing  we  call  conscience,  or  whatever  it  may 
be,  will  live  and  move  with  it.  The  Puritanical  conscience 
was  a  hard,  unyielding  one  ;  but  who  can  tell  the  amount 
of  good  it  has  done  and  is  still  doing  for  humanity  ?  Let 
us  revere  the  old  Puritans  for  the  example  they  have 
given  to  the  world  of  enduring  spirit,  and  wipe  out  their 
faults,  which  were  those  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived, 
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and  follow,  so  far  as  wc  can,  the  footprints  for  good  they 
have  left  us. 

Think  of  the  dreadful  privations  they  endured,  so  severe 
that  one  wonders  how  they  ever  managed  to  sustain  life, 
when  they  had  but  the  sea  in  front  of  them  and  the  howl- 
ing wilderness  at  their  backs  —  think  of  the  little  fainting 
babes  and  the  patient,  untiring  and  enduring  mothers, 
and  who  will  say  that  the  Bostonians  of  to-day  do  not 
owe  an  incalculable  debt  of  gratitude  that  our  ancient 
town  was  settled  by  those  fathers  and  mothers  in  Israel 
of  whom  John  Fiske,  that  magnificent  writer  and  thinker, 
says  :  ' '  They  exhibited  an  unwonted  alliance  of  intense 
religious  enthusiasm  with  the  instinct  of  self-government 
and  the  spirit  of  personal  independence"?  Think,  too,  of 
the  stalwart  sires  of  the  early  days  sitting  through  the 
meeting-house  service  with  the  mercury  at  times  below 
zero,  —  no  fires  to  warm  themselves,  —  with  their  match- 
locks on  their  knees,  ready  for  an  Indian  or  a  wolf,  yet 
praising  God  with  sincere  devotion.  It  was  not  until  many, 
many  years  after  the  settlement  of  Boston  that  the  meeting- 
houses were  warmed.  Nay,  I  can  well  remember  even 
in  the  30's  I  used  to  carry  from  my  father's  house  of  a 
Sunday  the  old-fashioned  foot-warmer  filled  with  heated 
charcoal,  upon  which  rested  my  mother's  feet  for  warmth  ; 
and  it  is  by  going  back  to  those  old  customs  and  keeping 
them  in  mind  that  we  have  a  due  sense  and  appreciation 
of  the  changes  in  modern  life  which  we  now  enjoy. 

My  remarks,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  subject,  must 
be  desultory,  but  I  shall  try  to  make  them  not  devoid  of 
some  interest,  although  I  am  sure  that  your  reading  has 
made  you  familiar  with  them.  And  let  me  say  that  no 
greater  amount  of  good  has  been  achieved  by  any  citizen 
than  by  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  in  his  late  lectures 
before  the  Lowell  Institute,  in  calling  the  attention  of  the 
people  to  the  antiquities  of  the  old  town  of  Boston,  which 
are  fast  passing  from  us.     The  birthplace  of  Paul  Revere 
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and  the  headquarters  of  General  Gage  are  still  to  be  seen 
at  the  North  End  of  the  town,  but  they  will  soon  dis- 
appear and  nothing  will  be  left  save  the  old  burial-grounds 
of  the  town,  and  a  few  lanes  and  alleys  and  narrow  streets. 
All  else  will  be  gone ;  the  taverns  where  our  forefathers 
used  to  meet  have  ceased  to  be,  and  the  old  North  End, 
once  the  home  of  the  best  people  of  the  town,  is  so 
changed  in  its  character  that  one  can  hardly  believe  that 
it  ever  existed  otherwise  than  in  its  present  condition. 
There  is  one  monument  left  which  I  had  nearly  forgotten 

—  the  old  Christ  Church,  from  the  belfry  of  which  the 
lanterns  were  hung  out  as  signals  for  Paul  Revere,  on  the 
night  of  his  famous  ride  to  Lexington.  Long  may  this 
old  church  stand,  a  memorial  of  the  patriotism  of  our 
fathers ! 

One  of  Hawthorne's  pleasant  tales  was  laid  in  the 
good  old  town  of  Boston,  and  relates  to  a  young  carver 
in  wood  by  the  name  of  Drowne,  —  in  full,  Shem  Drowne, 

—  with  whom  a  certain  Captain  Hunnewell,  conmianding 
the  brig  "Cynosure,"  bound  to  Fayal,  contracted  to  carve 
a  figurehead.  The  men  about  Long  Wharf  and  the  Town 
Dock  were,  of  course,  curiously  excited,  and  they  watched 
with  admiration  the  gradual  development  of  Drowne's 
wooden  image,  and  gradually  others  hearing  of  the  carver's 
cleverness  likewise  became  interested,  among  whom  was 
Copley,  the  celebrated  painter.  "My  friend  Drowne," 
said  the  great  artist,  ' '  I  have  seldom  met  with  a  man  in 
your  line  of  business  that  could  do  so  much.  A  touch  to 
this  figure  of  General  Wolfe,  for  instance,  might  make  it 
a  breathing  and  intelligent  human  creature."  The  carver 
smiled,  but  made  no  reply.  Copley  was  about  to  with- 
draw when  his  eyes  fell  upon  a  half-developed  figure 
which  lay  in  a  corner.  It  arrested  his  attention  at  once. 
* '  Who  has  done  this  ?  What  inspired  hand  is  beckoning 
this  wood  to  arise  and  live  ?  Whose  work  is  this  ?  Drowne, 
you  are  a  man  of  genius."     It  was  a  female  figure  in  what 
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appeared  to  be  a  foreign  dress ;  but  the  story  must  be 
read  to  enjoy  all  its  beauties.  This  wood  carving  was  the 
figurehead  of  the  "Cynosure."  Its  fame  spread  far  and 
wide. 

One  fi^ne  morning  the  commander  of  the  "Cynosure" 
was  seen  to  issue  from  his  residence  on  Hanover  Street. 
' '  Do  you  see  it  ?  Do  you  see  it  ?  It  is  the  very  same  — 
Drowne's  wooden  image  has  come  to  life."  The  image 
or  apparition,  still  escorted  by  the  bold  captain,  proceeded 
from  Hanover  Street  to  Ann  Street,  thence  into  Dock 
Square,  and  so  downward  to  Shem  Drowne's  shop,  the 
crowd  still  following  to  witness  this  modern  miracle,  this 
wooden  image,  endowed  with  life,  speech  and  motion. 
Arriving  at  the  carver's  door,  the  marvelous  apparition 
assumed  the  very  attitude  of  the  image,  but  she  and  her 
cavalier  had  disappeared.  The  aged,  whose  recollections 
dated  as  far  back  as  witch  times,  shook  their  heads  and 
hinted  that  our  forefathers  would  have  thought  it  a  pious 
deed  to  burn  the  daughter  of  the  oak  with  fire.  Shem 
Drowne  stood  beside  his  creation,  but  there  was  no  longer 
any  motion  in  the  life-like  image.  Captain  Hunnewell, 
too,  had  vanished.  Copley,  too,  went  in  to  look  at  the 
image,  and  said  to  the  carver,  "No  wonder  you  were 
inspired.  She  first  created  the  artist  who  afterwards 
created  her  image." —  "  This  image,  can  it  have  been  my 
work?  Well,  I  have  wrought  it  in  a  dream,  and  now 
that  I  am  broad  awake  I  must  finish  yonder  figure  of 
Admiral  Vernon,"  said  the  wood-carver. 

There  was  a  rumor  in  Boston  about  this  period  that  a 
young  Portuguese  lady  of  rank,  on  some  occasion  of 
political  or  domestic  disquietude,  had  fled  from  her  home 
in  Fayal  and  put  herself  under  the  protection  of  Captain 
Hunnewell,  on  board  of  whose  vessel,  and  at  whose  resi- 
dence, she  was  sheltered  until  a  change  of  affairs.  The 
fair  stranger  must  have  been  the  original  of  Shem  Drowne's 
wooden  image. 
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Sir  Edward  Vernon,  the  distinguished  English  admiral, 
born  1684,  died  at  his  country  seat  in  Suffolk,  England,  in 
1757.  He  was  in  several  important  engagements  between 
the  French  and  Spanish  and  English  forces,  and  attained 
the  rank  of  rear-admiral  in  1708,  remaining  in  active 
service  till  1727,  when  he  was  elected  to  Parliament, 
where  he  remained  till  1741.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
he  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  ministry,  without  respect 
of  persons,  and  in  a  debate  declared  that  Porto  Bello 
could  be  taken  with  six  ships.  The  ministry  sent  him  to 
the  West  Indies  with  six  men-of-war  in  November,  1*^39, 
and  the  day  following  his  appearance  there  Porto  Bello 
was  captured,  in  which  he  lost  but  seven  men.  In  1741 
he  suffered  defeat  before  Cartagena,  one  cause  of  which 
was  the  severe  loss  of  his  men  by  sickness.  Vernon  did 
not  lose  his  popularity  in  England  or  the  Colonies. 

I  have  endowed  the  little  wooden  image  which  Shem 
Drowne  set  up  in  1770  with  motion  and  speech  that  he 
might  tell  us  something  of  the  days  before  the  Revolution, 
just  as  Hawthorne,  our  most  charming  of  New  England 
writers,  did  with  the  figurehead  of  Captain  Hunnewell's 
ship,  so  beautifully  described  by  that  great  master  mind. 

The  life  of  good  Deacon  Drowne  covered  nearly  a 
centur}^  or  from  1682  to  1774,  two  years  before  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  He  was  brought  up  an 
artisan,  his  principal  occupation  being  that  of  a  copper- 
and  tinsmith ;  but,  having  a  head  filled  with  brains,  he 
became  by  turns  a  carver  in  wood  and  metals,  and  a 
maker  of  vanes,  as  certain  now-existing  evidences  go  to 
prove.  One  of  the  most  noted  of  his  productions  was  the 
Indian  chief,  with  a  drawn  bow  and  arrow,  that  surmounted 
the  old  Province  House,  which  stood  about  seventy  feet  in 
the  rear  of  Washington  (then  Newbury)  Street,  nearly 
opposite  the  head  of  Milk  Street.  The  building  ended 
by  being  the  headquarters  of  a  minstrel  troupe,  conducted 
by  Morris  Brothers,  Pell  &  Trowbridge.     The  old  house 
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could  be  seen  from  the  street,  but  the  march  of  trade 
caused  it  to  be  surrounded  by  shops,  which  now  occupy 
its  site.  The  old  Province  House,  in  the  days  when  the 
town  of  Boston  was  the  place  of  residence  of  the  numerous 
wealthy  families  of  New  England,  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  edifices.  During  the  time  that  Massa- 
chusetts was  under  the  administration  of  the  so-called 
Provincial  Government  —  an  appointment  in  the  hands 
of  the  mother  country  under  the  provisions  of  the  second 
charter,  which  was  granted  in  1691,  uniting  the  colony 
of  Plymouth  with  that  of  Massachusetts  Bay — the  old 
landmark  referred  to  —  for  there  is  little  left  now  to 
tell  its  story  —  could  be  traced  back  through  the  Revolu- 
tion and  through  provincial  times  to  the  good  old  colonial 
days.  It  was  built,  not  for  governmental  purposes,  as 
has  been  supposed,  but  for  a  private  residence,  by  Peter 
Sargeant,  one  of  the  most  opulent  merchants  of  the  old 
town,  who  purchased  the  land  in  1676  for  the  small  sum 
of  £350.  As  far  back  as  1643,  one,  Thomas  Millard,  had 
for  one  portion  of  his  estate  a  piece  of  property  on  the 
High  Street,  as  it  was  then  called,  or  the  great  highway 
to  Roxbury.  This  High  Street  later  became  Cornhill, 
Newbury  Street,  Orange  Street,  and,  still  later  on,  Wash- 
ington Street  through  its  entire  distance.  It  is  supposed 
that  Thomas  Millard  owned  the  lot  on  which  formerly 
stood  the  Province  House. 

Millard's  neighbor  on  the  north  was  a  Mr.  Lyle,  a  noted 
surgeon-barber,  ready  to  insert  a  lancet  or  apply  his 
scissors,  as  the  case  might  be ;  for  in  those  days  barbers 
were  the  only  surgeons,  as  far  as  simple  bleeding  was 
concerned.  North  of  Lyle  lived  one,  Samuel  Hough,  said 
by  the  historian  to  have  been  a  ' '  disgusted  and  retired 
clergyman."  He  dwelt  on  the  corner  of  School  and  Wash- 
ington Streets,  where  our  excellent  friend  Mr.  Richard 
Briggs  carried  on  his  extensive  china  and  crockery  business. 
Millard  died,  and  his  estate  finally  passed  into  the  hands 
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of  the  before-mentioned  Peter  Sargeant,  in  1676,  who 
thereon  built  a  handsome  residence,  and  affixed  upon  the 
ironwork  over  the  door  his  initials  and  date  thus  : 

16  P.  S.  79 
indicating  the  date  of  the  completion  of  his  mansion. 
Sargeant  was  a  Londoner,  and  became  a  resident  of 
Boston  in  1677.  A  curious  story  is  told  concerning  his 
marriages.  He  had  three  wives,  his  second  having  been 
a  widow  twice  before  she  married  a  third  time,  with  Peter. 
She  having  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh,  this  much-married 
gentleman  took  a  third  wife,  who  was  also  a  widow,  who, 
after  becoming  Peter's  widow,  became  the  widow  of  a 
third  husband,  one,  Simeon  Stoddard,  in  just  three  months 
from  the  demise  of  the  "  late  lamented  "  Peter.  Singular 
to  relate,  she  was  Simeon's  third  wife  ;  but  being  naturally 
of  a  strong  constitution,  she  outlived  her  third  spouse  to 
quite  an  advanced  age.  Simeon  having  a  house  of  his 
own,  the  Sargeant  estate  was  sold  to  one,  Elizius  Burgess, 
in  1713,  and  bought  by  the  Province  of  Massachusetts, 
for  which  it  paid  about  £2,300. 

Now  we  come  back  to  Deacon  Shem  Drowne's  Indian, 
—  a  great  work  of  art  for  its  day,  just  as  in  ante-revolu- 
tionary times  the  cups,  pitchers  and  other  work  in  silver 
of  the  celebrated  Paul  Revere  were  sought  after  and  con- 
sidered to  be  the  things,  and  to-day  possess  a  value  far 
beyond  dollars  and  cents.  This  Indian  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  in  this 
city.  All  the  governors,  it  is  said,  from  Shute  to  Gage, 
used  the  Province  House  for  official  business  and  social 
receptions.  Afterthe  Revolution,  says  excellent  authority, 
it  was  known  as  the  Government  House,  and  was  occupied 
by  the  state  officers  until  the  completion  of  the  present 
State  House  in  1798,  which,  by  the  way,  stands  on  what 
was  formerly  an  old  cow  pasture  owned  by  Governor 
John  Hancock.  The  cornerstone  of  the  present  building- 
was  laid  by  ex-Governor  Sam  Adams  in  1795,  with  appro- 
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priate  ceremonies,  in  which  the  (Jrand  Lodge  of  Masons 
of  Massachusetts  participated. 

But,  during  his  ahnost  century  of  active  h'fe,  the  de- 
signer of  the  Indian  on  the  old  Province  House  went 
about  the  streets  of  Boston  in  a  quiet  way  attending  to 
his  business,  and  when  called  upon  doing  something  in 
his  line  to  render  his  name  famous.  He  seemed  to  have 
a  particular  liking  for  vanes  and  figure-heads  of  vessels, 
those  of  the  latter  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by 
the  antiquary  having  been  specimens  of  beautiful  handi- 
work. The  grasshopper  vane  on  Faneuil  Hall  was  his 
work.  The  following  quaint  inscription,  taken  from  the 
original  manuscript  now  in  possession  of  the  Bostonian 
Society,  reads  : 

"  Shem  Drowne  made  it 
May  25,  1742. 

"To  my  Brethren  & 

Tellow  Grasshoppers 

"  Fell  in  ye  year  1753.     Nov.  18  early  in  ye 
Morning  by  a  great  Earthquake  *  *  * 
by  my  old  master  above 

"Again  like  to  have  met  with  my  Utter  Ruin  by  Fire 
but  hopping  timely  from  my  Publick  Scituation 
came  off  with  broken  bones  and  much  bruised, 
Cured  and  fixed. 

"  Old  Master's  Son  Thomas  Drowne  June  28  1768 

and  though  I  will  promise  to  *  *  * 

Discharge  my  office  yet  I  shall  vary  as  ye  "Wind." 

The  reader  will  notice  that  the  lapse  of  time  has  some- 
what interfered  with  the  ready  reading  of  the  quotation. 
This  grasshopper  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  the 
vane  on  the  Eoyal  Exchange  of  London,  and  it  was  also 
the  device  on  the  summer  estate  of  the  Faneuils  on 
Tremont  Street. 

Deacon  Shem  Drowne's  workshop  was  in  Ann  Street, 
and  it  was  there  he  made  an  ancient  weathercock  for  the 
new  brick  church,  in  the  shape  of  an  immense  cockerel, 
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from  which  the  edifice  was  called  "  The  Cockerel  Church." 
The  historian  tells  us  that  standing  aloft  on  his  perch  day 
and  night,  through  sunshine  and  storm  alike,  he  kept 
wateh  and  ward  over  the  town  like  a  faithful  sentinel  for 
one  hundred  and  forty-eight  years.  No  object  in  Boston 
town  was  more  conspicuous  to  the  townspeople  or  to  the 
mariner  coming  into  port  than  this  famous  bird,  — 

"  With  head  erect  and  unruffled  form, 

The  hearty  and  tough  old  cock, 
Through  wind  and  rain  and  cold  and  warm, 

All  weathers  continues  to  mock  ; 
And  he  whisked  him  round  to  face  the  storm, 

And  trusted  himself  to  the  shock." 

This  bird  was  manufactured  by  Shem  Drowne  in  1721, 
and,  according  to  an  ancient  story,  was  made  out  of  old 
brass  kettles,  skilfully  hammered  into  shape.  It  weighed 
when  finished  one  hundred  and  seventy- two  pounds,  and 
was  five  feet  four  inches  in  height  (as  tall  as  a  moderately- 
sized  young  woman).  It  is  said,  when  it  was  first  erected 
and  swung  to  the  wind,  a  young  fellow,  probably  one  of 
the  workmen,  straddled  the  bird  and  gave  three  loud  crows 
to  complete  the  ceremony.  This  bird  was  subsequently 
taken  down,  ornamented  and  replaced,  but  early  one  even- 
ing in  September,  1869,  a  terrible  gale  occurred  in  our 
city,  and  this  gallinaceous  fowl  was  blown  from  his  perch, 
after  having  been  seen  by  passers-by  hopping  about  in 
great  distress,  and  he  flew,  so  it  is  said,  of  his  own  accord, 
about  a  hundred  feet  to  leeward,  alighting  on  the  top  of 
a  house  in  New  Prince  Street,  when  he  descended  uncere- 
moniously through  the  roof  into  a  cosy  kitchen,  and  dread- 
fully frightened  a  poor  girl  who  was  preparing  supper. 
The  bird  suffered  more  than  the  girl,  for  he  had  his  comb 
flattened,  his  breast-bone  fractured,  and  his  plumage 
knocked  about  pretty  lively.  He  was  taken  in  charge  by 
the  surgeons,  who  made  of  him  a  new  bird  ;  but,  as  the 
old  church  was  shortly  after  demolished,  he  was  taken  out 
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to  the  Shepard  Memorial  Church  in  Cambridge,  where  he 
feels  at  home,  standing  guard  over  the  Washington  Elm 
and  Harvard  College. 

Shem  Drowne,  the  deacon  and  artisan  in  copper,  wood 
and  tin,  lies  buried  in  old  Copp's  Hill  Burial-Ground,  near 
the  spot  where  rest  the  remains  of  Edmund  Hart,  builder 
of  the  old  frigate  "Constitution,"  where  a  stone  is  erected 
to  his  memory. 

But  there  is  one  more  evidence  of  the  deacon's  great  artistic 
worth  in  the  figure  of  that  fine  old  Admiral  Edward  Vernon, 
which  stood  on  the  State  Street  side  of  Thaxter's  mathe- 
matical instrument  shop,  on  the  lower  corner  of  Broad 
Street,  where  it  has  been  in  all  sorts  of  weather  for  more 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  with  the  exception 
lately  of  the  cold  nights,  when  he  has  been  taken  in  and 
warmed  up  on  account  of  his  great  age.  Reflecting 
upon  this  little  figure  and  the  many  scenes  it  has 
looked  out  upon  for  such  a  length  of  time,  which 
appears  to  us  all  of  historic  interest,  a  kind  of  sleepy 
feeling  came  over  me,  and  before  I  knew  it  I  was  dozing 
off  into  the  Land  of  Nod ;  but  pulling  myself  together,  I 
found  sitting  beside  me  the  little  admiral  with  his  quadrant. 
I  could  not  believe  my  eyes.  How  could  he  have  got 
there  and  how  could  he  have  bent  that  firm  little  form  so 
as  to  be  seated  the  first  time  for  more  than  a  century? 
His  eye  was  fixed  on  space,  but  with  a  bird-like  voice, 
as  if  it  came  from  a  wound-up  machine,  he  said : 

' '  Why  don't  you  give  them  something  about  two  of  the 
greatest  men  America  has  produced  —  Hancock  and  Adams 
—  the  true  Sons  of  Liberty,  whom  I  have  seen  pass  and 
repass  this  old  shop  hundreds  of  times  during  the  days  of 
the  old  Stamp  Act ;  and  Gage,  too,  and  Hutchinson  ?  Why 
don't  you  tell  the  young  people  of  to-day  of  them  and  of 
Sir  William  Howe,  who,  although  I  never  saw  him,  has  a 
history?  Tell  the  girls  and  boys  about  the  queer  customs 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  of  the  places  where  now 
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there  are  grand  residences  that  were  in  my  day  but  ponds 
of  water." 

"But,  my  good  sir,"  I  said,  "all  these  things  are 
written  down,  and  can  be  read.  The  world  has  been  going 
on  while  you  have  been  standing  still.  The  art  of  printing 
has  improved  facilities  for  reading ;  and  the  newspaper 
of  to-day,  for  example,  is  not  like  the  Boston  Gazette  of 
1770,  when  you  were  first  put  upon  your  feet.  We  have  the 
news  of  the  world  every  day,  and  on  Sunday  page  after  page 
to  read  before  we  think  of  our  baked  beans  and  fishballs.'' 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  have  heard  of  those  noble  dishes, 
and  I  feel  hungry  standing  out  there  in  the  cold  day  after 
day  without  a  bite  of  anything.  What  a  comfortable 
room  this  is  !  How  I  would  like  to  sit  by  you  of  an 
evening,  and  tell  you  of  the  events  of  the  days  that  tried 
men's  souls  !  I  saw  the  great  Washington  when  he  entered 
Boston  after  the  siege;  and  Franklin,  too,  who  drew 
lightning  from  the  clouds :  and  Lafayette,  and  hosts  of 
patriots  of  a  century  ago.  They  have  all  been  to  look  at 
me,  young  and  old,  the  great,  the  good  and  even  the 
meanest  of  God's  creatures.  I  saw,  too,  in  1789,  as  I 
held  up  my  quadrant,  the  first  President  of  our  country 
make  his  first  official  visit  to  this  city.  I  was  then  nine- 
teen years  old,  for  Shem  Drowne  set  me  up  in  1770  ;  but 
as  long  as  I  have  legs  to  stand  upon  I  shall  never  forget 
the  Father  of  his  Country.  I  could  tell  you  of  the  old 
governors  who  now  rest  in  the  King's  Chapel  and  Granary 
Burial-Grounds ;  and  of  the  beautiful  women  of  this  old 
town,  with  their  high  headdresses  and  bare  arms,  the 
great-grandmothers  of  the  children  of  to-day,  who  came 
to  look  at  me  out  of  curiosity ;  and  of  Concert  Hall  in 
Court  Street,  and  the  dances  there  (for  I  was  quite  a  wild 
and  lively  youngster)  evenings  after  they  had  shut  me  up 
and  they  thought  I  was  all  right  till  morning.  But  I  am 
getting  rather  old  now.  I  shall  have  to  be  dressed  up  in  a 
new  coat  before  long ;  my  eyes  are  still  good,  and  I  could 
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hear  every  word  that  was  said  as  I  stood  looking  at  the 
passers-by.  Ah,  I  could  tell  you  a  little  history  !  I  fear 
I  am  troubling  you,  but  have  you  such  a  thing  as  a  glass 
of  ofroo;  to  cheer  an  old  man's  heart?  You  know  I  was 
the  first  to  make  grog  for  my  sailors.     Oh,  it's  true  !  " 

So  I  brewed  the  little  old  gentleman  a  glass  of  nice 
Pepper  whiskey,  and  was  about  to  add  the  water  when  he 
groaned  out,  "But  little  water,  thank  you."  And  as  I 
turned  to  hand  it  to  him  my  eyes  suddenly  opened,  and 
I  stared  around  to  look  for  the  little  admiral,  but  he  was 
not  there ;  he  never  had  been  there.  And  I  rubbed  my 
eyes  for  fear  he  might  be  lurking  in  my  library.  I  was 
still  at  my  table  with  my  pen,  on  which  the  ink  was  not 
yet  dry.  There  only  remained  a  reminiscence  from  the 
dead,  for  Deacon  Shem  Drowne  and  the  old  Province 
House  are  things  of  the  past. 

In  William  Blackstone,  or  Blaxton,  to  whom  I  have 
heretofore  alluded,  there  undoubtedly  stands  the  first  white 
settler  of  the  peninsula.  He  is  thought  to  have  settled 
on  what  is  now  in  the  neighborhood  of  Louisburg  Square, 
where  there  was  an  excellent  spring  of  water,  the  knowledge 
of  which,  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  Charlestown  settlers, 
induced  them  to  leave  and  come  over  to  Shawmut,  as 
Boston  was  then  called,  as  the  water  in  Charlestown  was 
brackish  and  unfit  to  drink  if  the  settlers  desired  to  retain 
their  health.  Blackstone  in  1633  had  fifty  acres  allotted 
to  him  by  the  town,  of  which  he  subsequently  sold  forty- 
four  acres,  being  all  his  purchase  excepting  six  acres,  the 
sale  including  all  his  right  in  and  to  the  peninsula.  The 
price  paid  for  the  whole  peninsula  of  Boston  was  £30, 
which  was  assessed  upon  the  inhabitants  according  to 
their  circumstances  and  condition.  After  the  purchase  of 
Blackstone's  forty-four  acres,  the  authorities  laid  out  upon 
the  land  the  training-field,  which  was  the  origin  of  Boston 
Common.    The  six  acres  retained  by  him  came  finally  into 
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possession  of  the  great  painter,  John  Singleton  Copley ; 
and  the  lot  ran  up  from  the  water  at  Charles  Street, 
through  Beacon  and  Walnut  Streets,  into  Mount  Vernon 
Street,  thence  into  Louisburg  Square  and  Pinckney  Street. 
From  Copley  it  went  to  the  Mount  Vernon  proprietors, 
of  which  corporation  Harrison  Gray  Otis  and  Benjamin 
Joy  were  prominent  owners.  The  mansion  of  Otis  stood 
on  a  portion  of  the  six-acre  lot  reserved  by  Blackstone, 
and  subsequently  known  as  the  Copley  lot,  which  his  son, 
afterwards  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England, 
sold  to  Otis,  Joy  and  others  at  the  opening  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  Otis  house  stood  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  present  Somerset  Club  House. 

The  State  House  is  built  upon  land  bought  by  the  state 
of  Massachusetts  from  the  heirs  of  John  Hancock,  who 
inherited  it  from  his  Uncle  Thomas,  a  well-known  merchant 
of  the  old  town.  Its  site  is  where  in  olden  time  was  the 
highest  point  of  Beacon  Hill.  Leaving  this  beautiful 
building,  the  design  of  Charles  Bulfinch,  a  Boston  boy, 
we  pass  down  Park  Street  by  the  church,  and  come  to  the 
Old  Granary  Burial-Ground. 

I  never  knew  what  a  bumptious  little  man  the  old 
wooden  Admiral  Vernon  was  until  a  few  evenings  since, 
when  I  heard  an  uproar  before  my  residence,  fronting 
Louisburg  Square.  I  took  occasion  to  raise  the  curtain 
of  my  library  window  to  look  out,  and  there  I  saw  quite 
a  gathering,  which  led  me  to  put  on  my  hat  and  coat  and 
go  out  to  ascertain  if  possible  what  could  be  the  matter 
at  an  hour  so  unseemly,  when  all  honest  people  should 
be  in  bed.  To  my  utter  astonishment,  I  found  the  little 
admiral,  still  with  his  quadrant  to  his  eye,  endeavoring, 
as  one  colored  youth  expressed  it,  "to  shin  up  the  fence" 
which  faces  the  statue  of  Columbus  on  the  westerly  side 
and  Aristides  the  Just  on  the  easterly  end  of  the  square. 
My   mind   misgave   me    as   to    his    condition.      How  he 
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managed  to  keep  his  feet  was  marvelous.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  he  appeared  to  be  in  liquor.  Not  a  word  did  he 
utter  that  was  not  in  a  piping  treble,  and  in  so  disconso- 
late a  tone  that  I  feared  the  fast-gathering  throng  Avould 
do  something  rash  to  his  tiny  limbs,  cocked  hat,  waistcoat 
and  quadrant  if  I  did  not  interfere  to  prevent  such  an 
ignominious  sacrilege. 

"Oh  no,  let  me  alone;  I  will  get  over.  I  want  to 
look  for  the  spring  of  water  which  Deacon  Shem  Drowne 
told  me  William  Blackstone  had  in  the  middle  of  his 
garden,  and  which  you  young  pirates  call  Louisburg 
Square.  Let  me  alone,  I  tell  you.  I  will  get  over  and 
find  the  famous  spring  which  brought  Governor  Winthrop 
and  the  early  settlers  from  Charlestown  to  Boston." 

He  was  truly  in  a  maundering  condition.  His  voice, 
usually  clear  and  bird-like,  was  more  like  that  of  a  crow 
attempting  to  imitate  a  canary.  "Why,  he  must  be 
under  the  influence  of  the  ardent,"  I  said  to  myself ;  and 
then,  too,  to  think  that  he  of  all  men,  the  inventor  of 
grog,  should  be  hunting  up  an  old  dead-and-gone  spring 
in  the  middle  of  that  square,  where  there  was  hardly 
light  enough  to  distinguish  a  feature.  I  pressed  forward 
through  the  crowd  and  took  him  by  the  arm,  that  good, 
right  arm  which  the  real  admiral,  Sir  Edward  Vernon, 
had  used  so  faithfully  for  the  interests  of  Great  Britain. 
"  What  makes  you  out  so  late.  Admiral?  "  said  I.  "  Did 
they  forget  to  put  you  under  padlock  and  key ;  and  what, 
in  the  name  of  everything  good,  do  you  want  of  water, 
unless,  as  your  crew  would  say,  you  have  hot  coppers? 
Do  you  know  how  late  it  is?  You  can't  stay  here  all 
night.  If  you  do,  the  urchins  will  have  the  various  parts 
of  your  body  snugly  stowed  away,  and  no  more,  as  a 
whole,  will  be  seen  or  heard  of  Admiral  Vernon,  who  for 
many  a  long  year  has  kept  watch  and  ward  over  William 
Williams's  and  Samuel  Thaxter  &  Son's  precious  property 
on  State  Street."     "Why,  I  do  declare,  it's  Mr.  Pepper," 
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said  he.  "  Go  away,  you  bad  boys  ;  scatter,  or  I'll  give 
you  a  round  dozen  apiece.  I  am  Admiral  Sir  Edward 
Vernon,  and  respected  I  will  be.  I  helped  destroy  the 
French  and  Spanish  fleets  off  Vigo  Bay,  aye,  as  far  back 
as  1702,  and  now  they  are  fishing  for  the  spoils  that  are 
resting  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Why,  I  was  made  an 
admiral  in  1708.  Yes,  and  was  afterward  sent  to  Parlia- 
ment, where  I  damned  the  ministry  pretty  effectually, 
without  fear  or  favor  of  persons.  I  told  them,  in  a 
debate,  which  I  well  remember,  that  I  could  take  Porto 
Bello,  in  New  Granada,  —  that's  down  on  the  Spanish 
main,  you  know,  —  with  six  ships  ;  and  I  did  it,  and  was 
made  vice-admiral  of  the  blue  for  it.  This  was  in  1739  ; 
but  when  I  attacked  Cartagena  I  did  not  get  off  scot  free. 
Kead  up  your  '  Roderick  Random,'  youngsters,  and  see 
what  Tobias  Smollett  says  of  that  battle,  for  he  served  in 
it  as  surgeon's  mate."  How  much  longer  the  little  admiral 
would  continue  garrulous  I  do  not  know,  but  thinking  he 
might  be  set  right  by  a  hair  of  the  same  dog  which  had 
brought  him  to  such  a  pass,  I  mentioned  that  I  had  a 
little  of  the  old  Pepper  left,  whereupon  he  consented  to 
go  with  me.  As  it  was  getting  to  be  close  on  to  mid- 
night, he  struck  his  favorite  attitude,  the  boys  departed 
after  a  loud  hurrah,  which  woke  up  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Margaret,  putting  him  in  mind,  as  he  said,  of  the  old 
days  before  the  Revolution,  when  once  his  nose  was 
tweaked  because  he  was  a  Britisher,  and  a  howl  of 
delight  came  from  the  lungs  of  the  younger  Sons  of 
Liberty  as  Master  William  Williams  drove  them  from 
Broad  Street  to  Long  Wharf. 

After  a  free  use  of  the  beverage  he  consented  that  I 
should  be  his  guide  over  Beacon  Hill,  down  School  Street, 
and  so  on  to  his  nightly  resting-place.  We  had  gone  as 
far  as  Mr.  Richard  Brio:o:s's  store  on  the  corner  of  School 
and  Washington  Streets,  when  either  his  humor  or  his 
inebriated  condition  induced  him  to  prop  himself  up  oppo- 
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site  the  "Old  Corner  Book  Store,"  which  is  now  one  of 
the  lost  relics  of  the  city.  And  here  he  began  to  meditate 
quite  loudly  upon  the  vanity  of  mundane  things,  and  to 
quote  very  freely  upon  what  he  had  heard  Sheni  Drowne 
and  other  men  of  his  early  days  tell  of  that  old  corner, 
where,  among  others,  our  friend  Alexander  Williams  held 
sway  for  so  many  years.  "Why,"  said  the  little  man, 
"it  is  just  near  here  where  Governor  Winthrop  lived, 
and  just  beyond  his  house,  below  the  Old  South  Church, 
was  the  '  Springate,'  which  you  men  of  to-day  call  Spring 
Lane.  In  that  lane,  exactly  opposite  to  the  spot  on  which 
stood  a  little  chapel  erected  by  the  Old  South  Church, 
there  was,  in  my  day,  a  wooden  pump  with  a  wooden 
nose  and  iron  handle,  and  underneath  was  the  site  of  the 
spring,  which  in  the  early  days  of  the  town  was  fenced  in 
and  was  approached  through  a  gate.  Thus  came  the  name 
of  Spring  Lane.  I  suppose  it  was  thinking  of  what  my 
old  master,  Shem  Drowne,  told  me,  that  walking  by  the 
spot  led  me  up  on  Beacon  Hill  to  find  the  spring  which 
was  in  William  Blackstone's  garden. 

"But  I  feel  all  right  now,"  he  said,  "and  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  have  heard  about  the  Old  Corner  Book  Store. 
How  quiet  and  still  it  is,  to  be  sure  !  Why,  in  my  day, 
when  Court  Street  was  Queen  Street,  and  the  whole  length 
of  what  is  now  known  as  Washington  Street  was  known 
as  '  the  highway  leading  to  Roxbury,'  this  old  bookstore 
stood  on  what  was  known  as  '  the  lane  to  Sentry  Hill,'  or, 
as  you  call  it.  Beacon  Hill ;  and  that  lane  is  now  School 
Street,  and  there  was  plenty  of  passing.  Just  above  us 
was  the  old  burying-ground,  where  it  is  said  that  good- 
man  Isaac  Johnson  lies  buried,  near  to  what  was  the  high- 
way to  the  Common,  or  Common  Street,  now  Tremont 
Street.  Why,  I  have  listened  hours  and  hours  to  these 
tales,  till  they  are  embodied  in  my  memory  like  a  solid 
block.  I  have  heard  it  said  by  Shem  Drowne  that  not 
long  before  his  day  there  were  but  three  estates  on  School 
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Street,  and  now  look  at  the  street  and  the  old  bookstore 
opposite.  Who  stops  to  think  how  much  of  old  history 
has  been  realized  in  and  about  this  interesting  place  !  In 
front  of  the  old  store,  or  nearly  so,  there  lived  not  only 
the  governor,  in  early  times,  but  other  noted  men ;  and 
almost  within  hailing  distance  was  the  market-place,  town 
house,  the  schoolhouse  and  the  ever-flowing  spring  of 
pure  water.  Well,  I've  had  enough  of  water  in  my  day, 
mostly  salt,  however."  "But,"  I  said,  "where  did  you 
stop  before  getting  over  Beacon  Hill  to  Louisburg  Square  ?  " 
The  ancient  Briton  did  not  deign  a  reply,  although  he 
emitted  a  kind  of  gurgling  noise,  indicating  to  my  mind 
that  some  one,  possibly  a  sailor,  had  treated  him  to  that 
sort  of  liquor  which  is  said  to  kill  at  forty  rods.  He  was 
now  wide  awake,  and  held  his  tongue,  instead  of  afford- 
ing the  slightest  explanation,  fearing,  perhaps,  that  on 
some  future  occasion  he  might  possibly  meet  the  sailor 
again  and  have  another  bout. 

"  This  corner,"  he  said  "  once  extended  to  the  present 
City  Hall  on  School  Street,  and  northerly  on  Washington 
Street  a  great  way,  and  the  whole  was  the  property  of 
William  Hutchinson,  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Ann  Hutchinson, 
on  account  of  whose  tenets  so  many  good  people  were 
disarmed  in  1637.  Old  Deacon  Drowne  used  to  say  that 
the  Hutchinson  s  came  over  in  1634,  and  that  William 
was  banished  on  account  of  his  belief  in  the  peculiar 
theological  views  of  his  strong-minded  wife.  What  be- 
came of  Ann  Hutchinson?  Why,  she  made  such  a  stir 
among  the  God's  people  of  early  days  that  she  received 
orders  to  leave  the  jurisdiction,  and  went  with  her  husband 
and  family  to  Rhode  Island  in  1642.  After  the  decease 
of  her  husband,  William,  she  removed  into  the  Dutch 
settlement  beyond  New  Haven,  and  in  the  following  year 
she  and  all  her  family,  consisting  of  sixteen  persons, 
were  killed  by  the  Indians,  save  one  daughter,  who  was 
carried  into  captivity.     But  all  this  is  a  matter  of  hear- 
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say ;  it  was  long  before  my  time ;  but  old  Shem  was  a 
good  story-teller,  and  had  a  powerful  memory.  I  suppose 
there's  no  use  of  our  going  back  to  Louisburg  Square  and 
finishing  the  remains  of  the  old  Pepper  whiskey  ?  I  don't 
mind  it,  if  you  don't.  By  the  way,  how  it  does  warm 
the  cockles  of  one's  heart  —  smooth  as  satin  and  tastes 
like  nectar !  I  doubt  if  the  gods  ever  had  such  a  drink. 
You  won't  go?  Well,  I'll  be  sure  to  call  some  night. 
Don't  waste  it,  will  you  ?  You  can't  think  how  beautiful 
it  brushes  along  the  palate  of  an  old  fellow  of  my  age  : 
only  one  hundred  and  thirty-four,  though,  not  very  old 
compared  with  the  Old  Corner  Book  Store.  Now,  in 
course  of  time,  the  old  corner  lot,  which  was  then  about 
half  an  acre  in  extent,  fell  into  possession,  so  I  have 
heard,  of  one,  Richard  Hutchinson  of  London,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  a  linen  draper,  and  afterward  a  famous 
ironmonger  of  London ;  and  I  have  heard  Shem  Drowne 
say  that  he  became  so  wealthy  as  to  be  able  to  lose  in 
the  great  fire  of  that  city  at  least  £60,000  without  failing. 
He  sold  this  lot  of  land  to  one,  John  Webb  of  Boston, 
for  £75,  and  he  sold  off  a  portion  of  the  lot,  measuring 
fifty-nine  feet,  upon  '  the  highway  to  Roxbury,'  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  upon  School  Street,  to  Henry 
Shrimpton,  for  £40,  who  fenced  it  in  for  a  garden,  and 
erected  on  it  a  garden-house.  Henry  Shrimpton,  dying 
in  1666,  devised  the  estate  to  his  daughter,  together  with 
£300  to  build  a  house  upon  it.  She  married  a  Zachariah 
Bourne,  and  they  dying,  the  property  passed  into  the 
possession  of  their  two  daughters,  who  resided  in  West- 
minster, England.  In  1707  one,  Thomas  Crease,  an  apothe- 
cary, purchased  the  property,  with  its  improvements.  Now, 
in  1711,  there  was  a  great  fire  in  Boston,  which  burned 
the  buildings  on  the  old  corner  which  Mrs.  Bourne  had 
erected,  and  soon  after  Dr.  Crease  sold  the  estate  for 
£1,200  to  two  parties,  one  of  whom  was  Nicholas  Davis, 
a  merchant,  who  had  a  son  Anthony,  who  was  about  to 
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marry  one,  Elizabeth  Adams  of  Dorchester,  a  daughter  of 
William  Adams  of  the  Island  of  Barbadoes.  Do  I  think 
the  old  corner  looks  as  it  did  a  hundred  or  more  years 
ago  ?  I  should  say  it  did  ;  but  up  School  Street,  toward 
City  Hall,  there  have  been  vast  changes.  But,  you  know, 
I  don't  see  these  places  in  the  daytime  ;  I  can't  get  out 
then.  I  can  only  '  hook  Jack '  at  night,  and  I've  been  all 
over  the  old  town  and  given  the  lads  and  lassies  many  a 
scare  as  they  were  going  up  the  mall  on  the  Common  or 
round  the  old  Granary."  "But,  my  dear  Admiral,  it's 
getting  on  to  be  the  short  hours  of  the  night  —  ought  we 
not  to  be  moving  toward  State  Street?  I  shall  then  have 
to  climb  Beacon  Hill  alone,  and  what  will  my  good  wife 
do,  and  her  husband  out  so  late?  "  "  You've  been  to  sea, 
have'nt  3^ou?  "  he  said.  "  I  know  by  your  roll.  Let  me 
have  a  little  more  of  a  lark,  for  I've  not  been  out  since 
you  and  I  tasted  the  old  Pepper  together  before." 
"  Well,"  I  said,  "  if  you  ever  expect  to  taste  it  again  we 
had  better  make  for  State  Street,  where  I  hope  you 
will  be  found  in  the  morning  guarding  the  property  of 
Samuel  Thaxter  &  Son."*  So  we  wended  our  way,  he 
rather  grumblingly  as  I  thought,  until  we  reached  the 
corner  of  Broad  and  State  Streets.  "That's  a  wonder- 
ful star  overhead,"  said  he;  "why,  it's  Jupiter,  I  think." 
Naturally  I  looked  up  —  the  night  was  cloudy  as  it  well 
could  be.  I  sought  in  vain  for  stars ;  there  were  none ; 
neither  was  the  little  admiral  at  my  side.  He  had  van- 
ished into  his  den. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  daily  pass  and  repass  the 
delightful  old  burial-ground  on  Tremont  Street,  adjoining 
Park  Street  Church,  known  in  olden  times  as  the  Granary, 
without  giving  a  thought  to  the  dead  who  lie  within  its 
limits.  It  is  third  in  point  of  age,  the  King's  Chapel 
Burial-Ground  and  Copp's  Hill  Burial-Place  being  the  two 

*Now  at  35  Central  Street. 
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oldest.  The  Granary,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  known  as  the  Soutli  Burying-Ground.  Here 
rest  the  remains  of  the  first  governor  of  this  Common- 
wealth under  the  present  Constitution,  John  Hancock, 
whose  remarkable  autograph  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  coffined 
body  of  Governor  Richard  Bellingham,  who  died  in  1672, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  was  found  one  hundred  years 
afterward  floatinor  around  in  the  ancient  vault.  As  Shurt- 
leff  says,  "  One  hundred  years  form  a  strong  period  for 
such  a  kind  of  navigation."  Under  a  very  conspicuous 
monument  erected  by  Benjamin  Franklin  rest  the  remains 
of  his  parents,  and  near  by  is  the  grave  of  his  Uncle  Ben- 
jamin, for  whom  the  great  philosopher  and  statesman  was 
named. 

A  tablet  directs  one  to  the  grave  of  Woodbridge,  who 
was  killed  in  a  duel  on  the  Common  in  1728  by  Henry 
Phillips.  Phillips  subsequently  left  the  country  in  one 
of  Peter  Faneuil's  vessels,  and  he  mourned  until  the  day 
of  his  death  the  death  of  his  young  companion,  for  they 
were  friends  till  the  fatal  occurrence.  In  this  enclosure 
are  the  remains  of  many  of  the  eminent  men  of  old  colonial 
and  provincial  times,  and  where  horse-cars  used  to  bring 
up  with  a  jerk  and  go  away  again  at  the  sound  of  the 
starter's  whistle  lie  buried,  in  addition  to  Bellingham  and 
Hancock,  Governors  Bowdoin,  Samuel  Adams,  Sumner, 
Sullivan,  Gore  and  Eustis ;  also  Eobert  Treat  Paine,  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ;  Judge  Samuel 
Sewall  of  noted  memory,  the  author  of  the  famous  Diary 
which  bears  his  name,  and  who  is  known  as  the  "  Witches' 
Judge  "  ;  Edward  Rawson,  secretary  of  the  colony  ;  Peter 
Faneuil,  who  gave  the  Cradle  of  Liberty  to  the  town ; 
John  Phillips,  the  first  mayor  of  the  city  ;  and  a  long  list 
of  other  prominent  names,  among  which  none  is  of 
brighter  renown  than  that  of  the  well-known  revolution- 
ary patriot,  Paul  Revere,  the  Son  of  Liberty  and  great 
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mechanic,  than  whom  no  one  did  more  to  secure  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people. 

He  was  a  man  of  the  people,  a  Boston  boy,  born  in 
1731,  and  brought  up  to  his  father's  trade  of  a  goldsmith. 
He  was  the  friend  of  James  Otis,  John  Adams,  Samuel 
Adams,  Joseph  Warren  and  the  other  patriots  of  the 
day.  He  it  was  of  whom  Longfellow  wrote  so  beautifully 
and  has  immortalized.  Let  us  honor  these  dear  departed 
ones  who  in  their  lives  were  the  tried  and  true  friends 
of  American  liberty. 

Antiquaries  may  know  of  the  fact,  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  our  little  world  here  in  Boston  does,  that  in  1775, 
near  the  center  of  our  beautiful  Common,  the  British 
raised  a  fort,  the  remains  of  which  within  a  comparatively 
few  years  were  visible ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  if  one 
walks  to  the  south  of  the  Frog  Pond  he  will  not  find  the 
hill  which  served  to  overlook  with  its  mounted  cannon 
the  then  town  of  Boston. 

By  the  way,  old  Governor  Richard  Bellingham,  who 
died  in  1672,  lived  on  Tremont  Street,  not  a  stone's 
throw  from  where  Houghton  &  Dutton's  window  shines  so 
beautifully  at  night.  Sir  Henry  Vane,  while  governor, 
lived  in  a  small  house  on  Queen,  now  Court,  Street. 
Governor  John  Winthrop  lived  on  Washington  Street, 
between  Spring  Lane  and  the  lot  upon  which  the  Old 
South  Church,  the  real  Old  South,  now  stands.  Isaac 
Johnson,  the  husband  of  Lady  Arbella,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Lincoln,  lived  in  School  Street  just  below  where 
the  City  Hall  now  stands.  He  owned  the  whole  square 
between  Court  and  School  Streets  and  between  Washington 
and  Tremont  Streets,  and  was  said  to  have  been,  next  to 
Blackstone,  the  largest  landholder  of  those  days. 

The  ancient  landmarks  of  Boston  have  nearly  all  disap- 
peared with  the  growth  of  the  town  ;  they  can  be  counted 
upon  the  fingers,  and  but  few  of  the  streets,  lanes  and 
alleys  upon  which  our  ancestors  lived,  and  through  which 
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they  took  their  daily  walks,  bear  their  original  names. 
How  far  modern  taste  has  improved  them  is  a  question. 
What  is  now  Washington  Street  was  then  Orange  Street, 
from  the  Neck  to  Essex  Street ;  from  Essex  Street  pass- 
ing by  to  Bethune's  corner  (West  Street),  to  Winter 
Street  it  was  Newbury  Street ;  from  Winter  Street  to 
School  Street  it  was  Marlborough  Street,  named  after 
that  great  soldier  of  Queen  Anne's  day,  John  Churchill, 
Duke  of  Marlborough ;  and  from  School  Street  to  Dock 
Square  it  was  Cornhill,  in  which  locality  were  the  dry- 
goods  shops,  and  where  the  late  philanthropist  and  mer- 
chant, Amos  Lawrence,  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune, 
a  large  portion  of  which  he  laid  out  so  nobly.  Here,  too, 
with  him  was  his  brother  Abbott,  whose  residence  was  on 
Park  Street,  the  house  now  known  as  the  Union  Club. 
He  was,  after  the  close  of  his  mercantile  career,  minister 
to  Great  Britain. 

HoUis  Street,  where  the  beautiful  theater  now  is,  was 
originally  called  Harvard  Street,  and  the  church,  as  the 
theater  was  then,  was  that  of  the  famous  Mather  Byles, 
the  wit  of  whom  so  many  stories  have  been  told,  and  the 
friend  of  the  English  poet.  Pope.  A  reminiscence  occurs 
to  me.  When  I  was  a  boy  the  two  daughters  of  Dr. 
Byles  were  prim  old  ladies,  living  in  what  had  been  their 
father's  house  ;  it  set  back  from  Common  Street,  which, 
instead  of  going  through  what  is  now  Tremont  Street, 
turned  and  went  into  Washington  Street.  On  cutting 
through  and  extending  Tremont  Street  about  1830,  or,  as 
it  was  usually  called,  Tremont  Road,  it  became  necessary 
to  cut  through  a  part  of  their  lawn,  which  destroyed  the 
appearance  of  their  property,  the  remainder  of  which  was 
taken  by  the  city  and  sold ;  this  vandalism,  as  those  two 
ancient  dames  called  it,  disturbed  their  equanimity,  but 
the  old  house  had  to  go.  As  a  little  boy  living  not  far 
off,  I  well  remember  their  appearance  and  prim  ways, 
although  it  is  more  than  seventy-five  years  ago ;  they  be- 
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rated  the  workmen  in  a  most  lively  manner  as  the  cutting 
went  on,  and  never  got  over  the  sacrilege,  as  they  termed 
the  march  of  improvement.  For  about  half  a  century 
after  the  royal  government  had  ceased  to  exist  in  these 
States,  they  retained  their  love  of  and  strict  adherence  to 
the  belief  in  kings  and  monarchies,  and  actually  refused 
to  acknowledge  that  American  independence  had  trans- 
ferred their  allegiance  to  new  rulers.  They  worshiped 
at  old  Trinity  Church  on  Summer  Street.  When  in  good 
humor  they  would  relate  with  pride  their  walking  on  Bos- 
ton Common  arm  in  arm  with  Gen.  Sir  William  Howe 
and  Lord  Percy,  whose  career  at  Lexington  is  known  to 
nearly  every  school-boy  in  the  land.  One  of  these 
ancient  relics  died  in  1835,  the  other  in  1837,  stout,  un- 
flinching royalists  to  the  last. 

Winter  and  Summer  Streets  have  always  borne  the 
same  names  since  from  lanes  they  passed  into  streets, 
about  1650.  Bedford  Street  was  called  Pond  Street ;  and 
Milk  Street,  School  Street  and  Beacon  Street  were  the 
same  as  now.  Boylston  Street  was  Frog  Lane ;  State 
Street  was  King  Street ;  and  Court  Street  was  Queen 
Street,  and  naturally  when  the  Revolution  changed  the 
great  affairs  of  the  nation,  the  smaller  ones  did  not  go 
unattended.  Williams  Court,  which  ran  back  of  the  pres- 
ent Herald  Building,  was  in  old  days  Savage's  Court, 
named  after  a  Major  Thomas  Savage,  who  was  a  well- 
known  townsman  of  early  days.  Brattle  Street  was 
Hiller's  Lane  and  Elm  Street  was  Wing's  Lane.  Union 
Street,  on  which  stood  the  famous  Green  Dragon  Tavern, 
the  scene  of  the  meetings  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  presided 
over  by  Paul  Revere,  is  the  same  to-day ;  there  is  no 
record  of  any  other  name,  and  long  may  it  continue  to 
bear  it !  Tradition  says  that  on  the  lower  or  north  cor- 
ner of  this  street,  where  the  sign  of  the  Blue  Ball  was 
known  to  be,  that  great  man,  statesman,  philosopher, 
scientist  and  above  all  patriot,  Benjamin  Franklin,  was  born. 
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He  was  baptized  in  the  Old  South  Church,  opposite  to 
which,  in  Milk  Street,  the  family  afterwards  removed. 

Doane  Street  was  Lobster  Alley ;  Atkinson  Street, 
now  Congress  Street,  was  Gray's  Lane  ;  High  Street  was 
Cow  Lane ;  Broad  Street  was  Flounder  Lane ;  Kilby 
Street  was  Cooper's  Alley ;  Bromfield  Street  was  Raw- 
son's  Lane  ;  Federal  Street  was  Long  Lane ;  and  so  on 
ad  infinitimi.  An  eminent  man  was  Edward  Rawson, 
who  lived  in  the  lane  bearing  his  name.  He  was  chosen 
annually  secretar}'^  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  for 
thirty-six  years,  until  after  the  government  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros. 

Edward  Rawson  lived  on  what  is  now  one  of  the 
busiest  of  our  narrow  streets,  Bromfield.  He  became  in 
1636  or  '37  a  resident  of  the  old  town  of  Newbury,  and 
held  office  there  until  in  1650,  having  been  elected  secre- 
tary of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  he  removed  to 
Boston  and  lived  thereafter  until  his  death,  in  1693,  in 
the  lane  which  bore  his  name  until  1800.  For  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  Edward  Rawson's  name  was  honored 
in  that  of  the  name  of  the  lane  in  which  he  lived,  and  no 
good  reason  has  ever  been  given  why  it  was  changed  to 
that  of  Bromfield.  He  is  more  honored  to-day  in  the 
town  of  Newbury,  by  the  retention  of  the  name  of  Raw- 
son's  Meadow  to  a  plot  of  ground  he  once  owned  there, 
than  he  is  in  this  city.  He  lies  buried  in  the  Old  Granary 
Burial- Ground. 

One  old  landmark  of  ancient  Boston  is  the  supposed  site 
of  the  first  tavern  located  in  this  town.  One,  Samuel  Cole, 
was  the  first  innkeeper ;  his  house  was  opened  for  custom 
in  1634.  It  was  in  Corn  Court  and  delightfully  situated, 
having  a  fine  view  of  the  harbor.  Then  the  tide  came  up 
to  Dock  Square.  From  the  first  it  was  a  popular  resort. 
In  October,  1636,  Gov.  Sir  Henry  Vane  entertained, 
with  his  twenty  followers,  a  celebrated  sachem  of  the 
Narragansett  tribe  of   Indians.     In  1700  the  house  was 
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reconstructed ;  later  on,  before  the  Revolution,  it  shared 
with  the  Green  Dragon  in  the  meetings  of  the  patriotic 
townsmen,  and  was  undoubtedly  a  resort  for  many  who 
participated  in  throwing  overboard  the  tea  in  December, 
1773,  who  disguised  themselves  there  as  Indians. 

It  is  told  us  in  the  old  records  that  within  a  minute's 
walk  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the  old  conduit 
(toward  the  building  of  which  Capt.  Robert  Keayne,  the 
jfirst  commander  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Company,  gave  a  large  sum  for  those  days,  he  dying  in 
March,  1656),  there  was  more  of  historical  interest  than 
elsewhere  on  the  peninsula,  or  what  then  constituted  the 
town  of  Boston.  This  conduit,  which  answered  the  pur- 
pose of  a  reservoir  in  that  day,  was  in  or  near  Ann 
Street,  now  North  Street,  and  that  portion  of  the 
thoroughfare  on  which  it  was  placed  was  for  a  long 
time  known  as  Conduit  Street.  When  one  got  from 
there  into  Washington  Street,  he  was  in  the  "High 
Street  leading  to  Roxbury,"  but  if  he  wanted  to  divert 
his  route,  he  branched  off  into  streets  and  lanes  which 
were  called  by  the  names  of  the  persons  who  lived  in 
them,  or  by  "going  from"  such  a  house  or  pasture  to 
so  and  so. 

Near  to  Ann  Street,  which,  many  of  your  older  readers 
will  recollect,  had  not  a  very  savory  reputation  even  in 
later  days,  stood  what  was  known  as  the  Old  Dock,  and 
on  the  corner  of  Dock  Square  and  the  old  Corn  Market 
was  the  Sun  Tavern.  It  afterward  became  the  grocery 
store  of  George  Murdock.  His  successor  was  A.  A. 
Wellington,  who,  in  the  process  of  time  and  by  the  con- 
tinual pushing  of  trade,  found  himself  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Old  South,  on  Washington  Street,  where  his 
business  career  ended.  This  old  Sun  Tavern,  according 
to  Porter,  the  very  best  authority  on  such  matters,  must 
have  been  a  wonderful  place.     It  dated  back  certainly  as 
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far  as  l(i90.  It  was  one  of  the  last  survivors  of  the 
earlier  landmarks  of  the  town,  and  was,  in  its  day  and 
generation,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  corners  about 
the  Old  Dock.  It  was  originally  a  residence,  then  a 
tavern,  afterward  a  grocery,  and  finally  a  market.  Prob- 
ably not  one  of  the  early  houses  of  the  town  of  Boston 
had  such  a  varied  career  as  this  old  building,  which  was 
by  more  than  half  a  century  older  than  Faneuil  Hall, 
from  the  spire  of  which  Shem  Drowne's  grasshopper 
looked  down  upon  it  for  many,  many  years.  One, 
Thomas  Phillips,  in  1702,  obtained  a  license  for  the  Sun 
Tavern  ;  afterward  one,  Samuel  Mears,  became  proprietor, 
say  about  1724.  It  subsequently  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Paix  (Peace)  Cazneau,  a  Huguenot  from  Rochelle,  who 
made  the  Sun  Tavern  attractive  to  the  young  bucks  of 
the  town,  not  only  by  the  good  cheer  which  he  dispensed, 
but  by  the  beauty  of  his  two  daughters,  Susannah  and 
Elizabeth.  The  first  named  became  the  wife  of  Col. 
William  Palfrey,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  and  grandfather 
of  the  historian,  John  G.  Palfrey.  Elizabeth  married 
the  celebrated  printer,  John  Fleet,  who  had  his  printing 
office  on  a  portion  of  the  land  now  occupied  by  the  build- 
ing of  the  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 
on  the  Congress  Street  side. 

The  Sun  Tavern  was  a  great  place  for  club  meetings. 
Just  think  of  it,  you  club  men  of  to-day,  having  to  wan- 
der down  to  Dock  Square  and  the  old  Corn  Market  to 
hold  your  convivial  gatherings  !  Our  authority  goes  on 
to  say  that  the  Scots'  Charitable  Society  used  to  hold 
their  meetings  in  this  old  hostelry,  because  the  Crown 
Coffee  House,  wherein  they  had  previously  met,  which 
was  situated  at  the  head  of  Long  Wharf,  was  too  small 
for  their  purpose.  Finding,  however,  that  the  Sun 
Tavern  reckonings  were  rather  high,  they  voted  that 
each  member  should  pay  a  "  pistareen,"  which  was  an  old 
Spanish  coin   common  in  our   youth   and  of   less  value 
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than  a  real  quarter,  at  each  regular  meeting,  of  which 
sixpence  sterling  was  to  go  to  the  poor  of  the  society  and 
the  remainder  to  the  tavern.  Those  were  certainly  queer 
old  days,  when  the  tavern  got  its  full  allowance. 

When  the  late  Stephen  G.  Deblois,  for  so  many  years 
the  respected  treasurer  of  Trinity  Church,  was  alive,  he 
read  to  the  writer  a  portion  of  the  records  of  the  doings 
of  the  wardens  and  vestrymen  of  that  venerable  church. 
Their  meetings  used  to  be  held  at  one  of  the  old  taverns 
at  the  full  of  the  moon,  and  the  last  man  in  was  to  pay  the 
score  ;  the  full  of  the  moon  being  undoubtedly  selected 
that  these  ancient  Christians  might  more  easily  find  their 
way  home. 

During  the  siege  of  Boston  it  is  said  that  the  British 
took  possession  of  the  Sun  Tavern,  and  changed  its  name  to 
the  "King's  Arms";  but,  on  the  evacuation  of  the  town, 
the  old  name  was  restored.  The  adjoining  property  was 
once  owned  by  Capt.  Thomas  Savage,  who  was  made  a  major- 
general  in  1635,  took  the  oath  the  following  year,  and  was 
"disarmed"  in  1637.  But  in  1651  he  was  captain  of  the 
Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company,  and  had  a 
brilliant  colonial  fame,  having  been  a  commander  in  King 
Philip's  War  in  1675.  His  tomb  is  in  the  southwestern 
corner  of  the  King's  Chapel  Burial-Ground,  where  his  re- 
mains were  interred  in  the  year  1682. 

Near  the  old  corner  where  Alfred  A.  Wellington  had 
his  grocery  store  for  so  many  years,  and  where  the 
brethren  of  St.  Andrew's  Lodge  of  Masons  used  to 
meet  and  talk  over  old  "Green  Dragon"  times,  as  well 
as  more  modern  Masonry,  on  which  formerly  stood  the 
old  Sun  Tavern,  was  Corn  Court,  in  which  was  the  Bite 
Tavern,  kept  in  modern  days  by  one,  James  M.  Stevens, 
originally  called  the  "Bight  of  Logan."  This  was  a 
famous  hostelry  for  market-men,  in  old  as  well  as  later 
times,  and  for  those  who  relished  a  "quiet  little  game." 
In  early  days  the  tide  came  up  to  where  Faneuil  Hall  now 
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stands,  and  there  was  nothing  but  the  harbor  seaward  where 
now  are  blocks  of  beautiful  stores.  When  Governor 
Vane  invited  the  Indian  chief,  Miantonomoh,  sachem  of 
the  Narragansetts,  to  visit  Boston  in  1636,  it  was  at  Mr. 
Cole's  inn  he  entertained  him  and  his  staff  of  twenty  men, 
and  the  following  year  Lord  Leigh  —  spoken  of  by  Win- 
throp  in  his  journal  —  found  such  comfortable  quarters  at 
Cole's  that  he  preferred  staying  there  to  going  to  Gover- 
nor Winthrop's  house,  giving  as  a  reason  that  he  did  not 
wish  "to  be  troublesome  to  any,  and  the  house  where  he 
was  was  so  well  governed  that  he  could  be  as  private  there 
as  elsewhere."  Samuel  Cole  was  a  famous  man  in  his  day 
—  a  selectman,  a  charter  member  of  the  Ancient  and  Honor- 
able Artillery  Company,  and,  moreover,  a  large  property 
owner.     Peace  to  his  manes  ! 

When  John  Hancock  was  elected  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1780,  this  house  took  the  name  of  the  "Han- 
cock House,"  and  bore  a  portrait  of  the  first  governor  of 
our  beloved  Commonwealth  as  a  swinging  sign.  John 
Duggan  was  then  the  landlord,  and,  it  is  said,  supplied 
the  governor  with  "lemons  and  limes."  He  was  a  firm 
friend  of  the  governor,  under  whom  he  held  a  commis- 
sion of  some  sort,  and  wore  a  sword  and  sash  which 
Hancock  had  presented  him.  At  the  death  of  Hancock,  in 
1793,  this  portrait  was  draped  in  black.  This  old  tavern 
has  a  curious  history,  dating  back  at  least  one  hundred  or 
more  years.  It  was  a  favorite  resort  for  foreigners,  par- 
ticularly the  French.  Talleyrand  was  a  guest  at  the  old 
Hancock  House  in  1794,  and  that  estimable  man,  John 
Cheverus,  the  French  priest,  who  came  to  this  land  of 
freedom  to  escape  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  who  was  subsequently  the  first  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
of  Boston,  lived  in  this  house  on  his  arrival  here  in  1796. 
The  following  year  a  more  distinguished  exile  lodged  here, 
Louis  Philippe,  afterward  king  of  the  French,  and  it  was 
in  this  old  inn  that  he  gave  lessons  in  the  French  language 
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while  awaiting  his  remittances  from  home.  It  is  said, 
upon  good  authority,  that  both  Talleyrand  and  Louis 
Philippe  were  frequent  visitors  at  the  office  of  the  Centinel 
in  State  Street  to  look  over  the  files  of  the  Moniteur  for 
the  latest  news  from  France.  Who  of  us  has  not  in  one 
way  or  another  seen  or  heard  of  the  editor  of  the  Boston 
Centinel^  Major  Ben.  Eussell,  who,  while  he  was  in  the 
American  army,  saw  the  execution  of  Major  Andre ! 
Talleyrand,  to  show  his  appreciation  of  the  courtesies  the 
editor  had  extended  to  him,  presented  Major  Russell  with 
a  valuable  gold  snuff-box,  and  M.  D'Orle'ans,  as  Louis 
Philippe  was  called,  gave  him  what  was  then  very  rare 
indeed,  —  an  atlas.  Both  gifts  the  Major  was  fond  of 
showing  to  his  friends  to  the  day  of  his  death,  in  1845. 
The  writer's  boyish  memory  of  "old  Major  Ben.  Russell" 
is  that  he  was  an  inveterate  snuff-taker,  and  wore  a  mag;- 
nificent  shirt  front  of  fine  lace,  such  as  was  known  by  our 
sailors  a  half  century  ago  as  a  "  flying  jib."  The  Centinel 
under  his  able  management  was  a  power  for  good. 

The  landlords  of  this  old  tavern  used  to  point  with 
pride  to  the  bedstead  in  which  Louis  Philippe  slept,  to  the 
nail  on  which  Washington  once  hung  his  surtout  and 
chapeau  when  he  dined  in  the  front  parlor,  and  to  the 
corner  where  Franklin  used  to  place  his  umbrella  and  the 
table  at  which  he  sat  to  take  his  coffee  while  reading 
the  latest  Boston  paper.  In  the  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  in  1812,  this  inn  was  a  famous 
resort  for  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  subse- 
quently was  taken  possession  of  by  business  men  for  the 
purpose  of  drinking  the  famous  punch  which  the  hostess 
made,  and  for  which  she  was  noted  for  half  a  century. 
She  was  the  grandniece  of  Lieut. -Gov.  Spencer  Phipps, 
and  married  for  her  second  husband  William  Brazier, 
and  the  house  was  known  for  many  years  as  the  Brazier 
House.  This  lady  was  a  woman  of  unusual  energy 
and  attractiveness,  and  succeeded  in  drawing  and  keeping 
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her  customers,  as  did  Mistress  Quickly  in  Shakespeare's 
"Henry  IV." 

There  was  a  tavern  which  stood  for  many  years,  as 
far  back  at  least  as  one  hundred  and  fifty,  on  the  corner 
of  State  Street  and  Merchants  Row,  called  the  Admiral 
Vernon,  kept  then  by  one,  Richard  Smith,  and  it  had  for 
a  sign  a  portrait  of  the  admiral.  The  little  figure,  which 
many  of  your  older  readers  will  remember  as  being  at  the 
corner  of  State  and  Broad  Streets,  with  a  quadrant  in  its 
hand,  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  Shem  Drowne  in 
1770,  when  William  Williams  kept  a  shop  on  the  prem- 
ises for  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  mathematical  instruments, 
etc.  In  1794,  Samuel  Thaxter,  who  married  a  niece  of 
Williams,  succeeded  the  latter  in  his  business,  which  from 
him  descended  to  Samuel  Thaxter  Gushing.  The  old  ad- 
miral wore  a  suit  of  grogram,  and  in  some  way  the  name 
' '  grog  "  attached  to  the  liquor  which  he  served  out  to  his 
men.  There  were,  too,  the  Black  Horse  Tavern,  a  favor- 
ite resort  in  Prince  Street,  then  known  as  Black  Horse 
Lane,  the  Brazen  Head  in  old  Cornhill,  chiefly  memorable 
as  the  place  where  the  great  fire  of  1760  originated,  and 
the  Bull  Tavern  at  the  lower  end  of  Summer  Street,  which 
was  one  of  the  oldest  buildings  in  the  town  when  it  was 
demolished,  about  eighty  years  ago. 

Julien's  Restorator  stood  on  the  corner  of  Congress 
and  Milk  Streets  until  taken  down  in  1824.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  ancient  buildings  in  the  town,  so  Drake  tells 
us,  and  was  occupied  as  a  private  dwelling-house  until 
1794,  when  Jean  Baptiste  Julien  opened  in  it  the  first 
public  eating-house  in  Boston,  with  the  distinctive  title  of 
"Restorator,"  a  crude  attempt  to  turn  the  French  word 
restaurant  into  English.  Before  Julien's  day  any  place 
into  which  one  stepped  to  take  a  bite  was  called  a  ' '  cook 
shop,"  and  Julien  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  the  father  of 
such  places  as  Parker's,  Young's,  the  Adams  House,  etc. 
Julien,  like  Louis  Philippe,  took  refuge  in  America  during 
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the  Reign  of  Terror  in  France.  His  soups  became  famous, 
and  he  was  called  the  "Prince  of  Soups."  One  of  his 
soups  now  remains  to  us  —  the  Julien  —  of  which  all  are 
so  fond.  At  his  death  his  widow  succeeded  him,  and 
carried  on  the  business  successfully  for  ten  years. 

The  celebrated  Roebuck  Tavern  was  near  North 
Market  Street,  and  here  it  was  that,  in  1817,  Henry 
Phillips  killed  Gaspard  Dennegri.  The  execution,  which 
was  on  the  Neck,  drew  an  immense  number  of  spectators, 
not  one  of  whom  supposed  Phillips  would  be  hanged. 
These  two  sailors  got  into  an  argument  while  the  landlord 
was  preparing  some  flip  of  beer,  spirits  and  sugar,  and 
Phillips  suddenly  seized  the  iron  loggerhead  with  which 
the  beverage  was  being  made,  and  with  one  blow  killed 
his  adversary.  It  was  a  clear  case  of  manslaughter,  and 
the  crowd  did  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  a  reprieve 
would  arrive.  Phillips  sang  in  a  loud,  clear  voice  one  of 
the  fine  old  hymns  of  our  ancestors,  and  in  a  moment  was 
launched  into  eternity.  My  father  was  an  attendant  at 
this  execution,  and  often  sang  to  the  family  the  hymn 
which  Phillips  sang. 

But  the  old  taverns  are  now  things  of  the  past ;  yes, 
there  is  one  left  back  of  the  Boston  Herald  office,  with  its 
sanded  floor  and  bright  clay  pipes,  the  resort  of  the  old 
Scotch  and  English  gardeners,  who  meet  to  talk  over  the 
events  in  their  line  of  life,  just  the  same  as  Sam  Adams, 
Paul  Revere  and  the  old  patriots  met  at  the  Green  Dragon 
or  Sun  Tavern,  to  talk  over  the  doings  of  the  Sons  of 
Liberty ;  and  if  one  will  walk  quietly  into  the  ' '  Bell-in- 
Hand"  to-day,  he  will  probably  get  as  good  an  idea  of 
what  preceded  the  modern  hotel  as  if  he  had  sat  there  in 
colonial  times,  in  cocked  hat  and  knee  breeches.  Apply- 
ing to  the  "  Bell-in-Hand "  the  words  of  a  well-known 
writer,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  better  illustration  in  Boston 
of  the  old  English  Coffee  House,  such  as  Dickens  describes 
and  such  as  travelers  may  still  see  in  provincial  towns  in 
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England.  You  enter  and  pass  into  a  very  dingy  and  low- 
studded  room,  with  low,  square  windows,  admitting  but 
little  light  and  completely  walled  in,  as  it  were,  by  the 
tall  surrounding's .  Althouo^h  there  are  no  lono;er  the  old 
colonial  chairs  in  our  "  Bell-in-Hand,"  there  is  an  ancient 
spell  about  the  place,  and  one  can  easily  imagine,  if  the 
frequenters  only  had  wigs  and  three-cornered  hats,  that 
they  might  be  discussing  the  Boston  Massacre  or  the 
destruction  of  the  Tea  in  Boston  Harbor.  But  new  times 
and  new  ideas  and  new  things  have  given  place  to  the 
subjects  that  were  discussed  by  the  ' '  old  cocked-hats  "  of 
revolutionary  days,  of  whom  Major  Melville  was  the  latest 
specimen.  What  a  deal  of  enjoyment  those  old  fellows 
must  have  got  out  of  life,  and  what  a  power  they  were 
for  their  country's  good  ! 

Another  relic  of  the  last  century  is  now  lying  at  the 
Charlestown  Navy  Yard,  the  old  frigate  "Constitution," 
built  by  Edmund  Hart,  a  Boston  boy.  Her  fame  is  a  part 
of  the  nation's  history,  and  her  centennial  was  celebrated 
in  1897.  She  is  the  only  living  link  between  the  old 
navy  and  the  new,  and  the  prayer  of  every  American 
should  be,  "  Heaven  save  her  from  despoiling  hands  !  " 

The  first  block  of  houses  erected  in  Boston  was  the 
range  called  "Tontine"  in  Franklin  Place,  now  Franklin 
Street,  on  which  there  is  not  now  a  single  residence, 
which  up  to  1792  had  been  a  quagmire,  until  it  was 
drained  and  laid  out  by  its  owner,  Joseph  Barrell,  who 
was  the  owner  of  a  summer  residence,  afterwards  the 
McLean  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  at  Somerville.  In  the 
area  of  this  plot  of  ground  was  an  urn  to  the  memory  of 
Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin. 

The  second  row  of  buildings  erected  in  the  town  was 

o 

on  the  west  side  of  Court  Street  in  1800,  between  How- 
ard Street  and  Bowdoin  Square.  South  Row,  near  the 
Old  South  Church,  was  built  about  the  same  time  ;  Hamil- 
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ton  Place,  opposite  Park  Street  Church,  was  raade  in 
1806 ;  and  Bumstead  Place  shortly  after.  Pinckney 
Street,  Hancock  and  Myrtle  Streets,  and  the  whole  extent 
of  Mount  Vernon  Street  were  a  dreary  waste  in  1799,  on 
which  only  three  decent  houses  were  to  be  seen,  but  be- 
gan in  the  same  year  to  be  covered  with  rows  of  hand- 
some and  fashionable  residences.  Beacon  Hill  and  all 
the  hiUs  west  of  it  were  leveled,  and  the  earth  taken  out 
and  carried  down  to  fill  up  the  mill  pond  where  now 
stands  the  northern  depot. 

No  paper  bearing  upon  the  old  town  of  Boston  would 
be  in  any  way  worth  attention  without  at  least  an  allusion 
to  the  Tea  Party  which  was  given  on  Griffin's  Wharf  on 
December  16,  1773,  or  to  the  Boston  Massacre,  which 
took  place  on  State  Street  in  front  of  the  Merchants  Bank 
on  March  5,  1770.  The  last  event  was  undoubtedly 
the  work  of  a  mob  whose  bad  feelings  were  engendered 
by  the  previous  hasty  action  of  a  few  British  soldiers 
towards  the  townsmen,  who  were  inflamed  by  their  acts. 
When  the  soldiers  who  had  fired  upon  the  townsmen 
were  brought  to  trial  they  were  defended  by  John  Adams 
and  Josiah  Quincy,  the  patriots,  showing  conclusively 
there  was  no  political  significance  to  the  affair.  The 
throwing  overboard  of  the  tea  in  1773  was  a  different 
matter,  for  which  there  was  a  good  and  sufficient  reason — 
"  no  taxation  without  representation."  Dr.  Franklin, 
then  in  London,  wrote  home  that  "the  British  ministry 
believe  that  3  d.  a  pound  upon  tea  of  which  one  does  not 
drink  ten  pounds  a  year  is  sufficient  to  overcome  all  the 
patriotism  of  an  American."  Bancroft,  in  his  history  of 
the  United  States,  says  that  the  destruction  of  the  tea  in 
Boston  Harbor  in  December,  1773,  "merits  a  more 
thorough  and  particular  consideration  than  it  has  yet  re- 
ceived." Without  going  into  a  detailed  history  of  the 
event,  let  me  say  that  it  was  one  of  the  ante-revolution- 
ary happenings  that  have  passed  into  the  history  of  our 
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country,  and  was  participated  in  by  a  body  of  patriots 
composed  of  such  men  as  Samuel  Adams,  Joseph  Warren, 
Paul  Revere  and  other  Sons  of  Liberty  of  the  day. 
Joseph  Warren  was  a  leader  in  this  affair,  which  had 
been  discussed  at  the  meetings  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty 
in  the  old  Green  Dragon  Tavern ;  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  John  Hancock,  Thomas  Melville, 
the  last  of  the  cocked-hats,  Joseph  Webb  and  Henry 
Purkett,  and  other  personal  friends  of  the  hero  of 
Bunker  Hill,  were  at  least  cognizant  of,  if  they  did  not 
have  a  hand  in  it.  It  was  this  act  of  the  Bostonians 
which  brought  King  George  HI.  to  a  decision  that 
America  must  be  subdued  by  force  of  arms. 

Prior  to  the  Revolution,  before  the  days  of  vaccination, 
we  are  told  that  it  was  a  custom  to  hold  smallpox  parties, 
at  which  the  guests  were  inoculated  and  were  shut  up  for 
a  time  from  the  world.  In  a  letter  dated  July  8,  1776, 
is  the  following  account  of  an  invitation  to  one : 

"Mr.  Storer  has  invited  Mrs.  Martin  to  take  the  small- 
pox at  his  house.  If  Mrs.  Wentworth  desires  to  get  rid 
of  her  fears  in  the  same  way  we  will  accommodate  her 
the  best  way  we  can.  I've  several  friends  that  I've  in- 
vited and  none  of  them  will  be  more  welcome  than 
Mrs.  W." 

The  praises  of  our  beautiful  Common,  as  it  has  been 
called  almost  from  time  immemorial,  have  been  sung  over 
and  over  again.  The  stranger,  coming  to  us  from  a  dis- 
tance, does  not  think  his  pilgrimage  complete  until  he 
has  taken  in  this  wonderful  spot,  with  its  ancient  elms 
and  charming  bit  of  water.  To  the  native  born,  also,  the 
Common  has  its  wonderful  attractions ;  one  saunters  over 
its  paths  on  a  warm  summer  day  in  the  shade  of  its  over- 
hanging trees,  solacing  himself  with  the  reflection  that 
the  spot  was  dedicated  in  good  old  colonial  times  to  the 
service  of  the  people  as  their  training-ground  and  pasture- 
field,  from  which  chrysalis  state  it  has  blossomed  forth 
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into  as  near  perfection  as  land  and  water  can  be  made  —  a 
park  so  elegant  in  its  loveliness  that  it  has  no  compeer  in 
this  or  any  other  country, —  and  it  is  not  an  infrequent 
remark  to  hear  from  the  returned  traveler,  "I  long  to 
have  a  sight  of  old  Boston  Common." 

But  the  Common  has  not  always  had  a  pleasant  history. 
The  Great  Elm,  which  was  blown  down  in  1860,  the 
product  of  our  indigenous  forests,  had  attained  a  great 
age ;  it  was  undoubtedly  standing  when  the  Puritans 
landed ;  it  was  more  for  its  beautiful  proportion  and 
graceful  limbs,  and  for  the  associations  with  its  history, 
than  for  its  age  and  size,  that  it  attained  notoriety.  I 
can  well  remember  the  feeling  of  the  community  when 
the  news  spread  through  the  city  that  the  old  elm  was 
blown  down.  It  seemed  as  if  the  event  was  a  personal 
affliction. 

Notwithstanding  its  beauty  and  grace,  its  largest  limb 
was  put  to  an  ignoble  purpose,  for  it  was  upon  it  that  the 
executions  of  early  days  were  performed.  Here  it  was 
that  Mary  Dyer,  the  friend  of  the  celebrated  Ann  Hutch- 
inson, met  her  fate,  after  mounting  the  ladder  for  the 
second  time  ;  and  under  the  leafy  folds  of  the  great  tree 
Woodbridge  met  his  death  in  a  duel  with  his,  until  then, 
friend  Phillips  —  two  youths,  hardly  of  age,  who  came  to 
high  words  in  the  Royal  Exchange  Tavern  on  King 
Street. 

Another  eminent  man  in  his  day  was  John  Hull.  He 
united  with  the  First  Church  under  Rev.  John  Norton  in 
1648.  He  became  commander  of  the  Ancient  and  Hon- 
orable Artillery  Company  in  1671,  and  was  a  magistrate 
of  the  colony  for  many  years.  He,  with  Edward  Rawson 
and  a  score  of  others,  seceded  from  the  First  Church  in 
1669,  and  founded  the  Third  or  Old  South  Church  on  the 
corner  of  Milk  Street  and  Washington  Street.  The  first 
building  lasted  about  sixty  years,  when  a  new  church  was 
erected,  the  first  service  in  which  was  held  in  1735;  the 
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first  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Joseph  Sewall,  the 
son  of  Judge  Samuel  Sewall,  who  married  the  daughter  of 
John  Hull.  Richard  Grant  White,  the  Shakespearian 
scholar,  said  of  this  structure  that  it  ^as  the  perfect 
model  of  a  New  England  meeting-house  of  the  highest 
style  in  the  olden  time ;  nothing  more  light  and  graceful 
can  be  found  unless  in  the  finest  Gothic  work.  It  is  not 
a  copy  nor  an  imitation  of  anything  else,  but  the  concep- 
tion of  a  Yankee  "architect." 

John  Hull  became  the  mint  master  of  the  colony  and  so 
continued  until  1680,  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years. 
For  his  services  he  received  one  shilling  in  every  twenty 
that  he  coined,  and  these  were  the  well-known  pine-tree 
shillings,  now  so  valuable  for  their  rarity  and  antiquity. 
It  is  a  story  that  Charles  II.  became  angry  with  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  for  invading  his  prerogative  of 
coining  money,  to  which  Sir  Thomas  Temple  answered 
that  the  tree  on  the  shilling  was  ' '  the  royal  oak  which 
preserved  your  Majesty's  life,"  at  which  the  king  was 
pleased.  Hawthorne,  in  his  story  for  children  of 
"Grandfather's  Chair,"  no  doubt  familiar  to  you  all,  has 
immortalized  a  legend  that  when  John  Hull's  daughter 
Hannah  was  married  he  gave  her  weight  in  pine-tree 
shillings  as  a  dower.  As  the  young  lady  weighed  125 
pounds,  which  came  to  1,500  ounces,  she  must  have  re- 
ceived 10,000  shillings,  or  $2,500,  as  her  marriage  por- 
tion. John  Hull  died  in  1683,  and  was  buried,  with 
many  other  ancient  worthies  who  have  been  mentioned, 
in  the  Old  Granary  Burying-Ground. 

To  digress  a  little  and  go  back  to  some  of  the  old 
records  of  the  early  days  of  the  town,  to  show  our  ances- 
tors' idea  of  justice  combined  with  a  grim  sense  of  humor, 
it  is  stated  that  in  1640  one  Edward  Palmer  was  hired  to 
build  a  pair  of  stocks  in  which  vagrants  and  transgressors 
were  to  be  put  for  punishment ;  on  being  adjudged  as 
asking  too  great  a  price  for  them  he  was  sentenced  to  be 
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put  in  them  for  one  hour,  and  thus  he  became  the  first 
to  try  his  own  work.  Josias  Plastow,  for  stealing  four 
baskets  of  corn  from  the  Indians,  was  sentenced  to  return 
eight  baskets,  to  be  fined  five  pounds,  and  be  simply- 
called  "Josias,"  without  the  "Mr.,"  in  future.  In  1649 
it  was  ordered  that  no  person  should  play  at  shufile-board 
or  bowling,  under  a  heavy  penalty.  In  1652  Richard 
Woody  was  admitted  an  inhabitant  of  the  town  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  not  be  offensive  by  his  trade,  but 
what  his  trade  was  will  never  be  known,  for  the  records 
are  silent  about  it.  Samuel  Lovell  was  admonished  to 
take  heed  of  light  carriage  ;  so  was  Catherine  Cornish  — 
a  light-o'-love  of  that  day.  John  Wedgwood  was  set  in 
the  stocks  for  being  in  company  with  drunkards,  but 
nothing  is  said  of  any  punishment  being  inflicted  on  the 
drinkers.  Nicholas  Knoop  was  fined  five  pounds  for 
taking  on  himself  to  cure  the  scurvy  with  a  water  of  no 
value,  which  he  sold  at  a  dear  price.  What  a  pity  that 
our  modern  quacks  could  not  be  similarly  treated  ! 

But  the  old  town  went  on  prospering,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  began  to  be  what  it  now  is 
—  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  on  the  continent,  with  beautiful 
surroundings  beyond  what  any  other  city  can  boast  of 
possessing.  The  iron  heel  of  commerce  and  the  march 
of  improvement  have  gone  on  treading  out  the  old  and 
bringing  in  a  new  order  of  things,  appealing  in  their 
results  not  only  to  the  citizen  but  the  stranger  as  one 
of  the  beautiful  places  worked  out  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  man  in  His  own  good  time. 


